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A portrait of the conductor 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 





About Theatre Festivals— 
International Plays— 
A Dance Language 


HE announcement by the 

League of New York Theatres 

that it expects to present a 
Spring Theatre Festival like the Rein- 
hardt Festival at Salzburg or more 
nearly on the lines of the Malvern Fes- 
tival just announced by Sir Barry Jack- 
son, may be only the work of an in- 
spired press agent. But it is significant 
just the same, not only because such 
concurrence in high purpose among so 
large a group of managers would have 
been inconceivable two years, even one 
year ago, but also because this plan 
“to make the public theatre-conscious 
and stimulate an interest in the drama” 
is a really good idea and not in the 
least impracticable. Making the enor- 
mous New York entertainment public 
“theatre-minded” instead of ‘“show- 
minded” should be no more difficult 
than making the people “air-minded”’ 
or “motor-conscious” — assuming the 
same devotion to the cause, the same 
honest presentation of the idea. The 
League’s board of governors is reported 
as having appointed a committee of 
three of its members—Frank Gillmore, 
president of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
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HRISTMAS would hardly be 
Christmas in New York without 
the performances of the Junior Festi- 
val Players of the Neighborhood Play- 
house, scheduled this year to produce 
Fétes in France, a program which in- 
cludes Mediaeval Shrines, a ritual of 
Christmas Eve; 4 Gateway in Prov- 
ence, a Springtide celebration with 
folk song and dance; The Toy Box, 
a short marionette version of De- 
bussy’s La Boite a Joujoux. All of 
this under the banner at the head of 
this column designed for the Players 
by Esther Peck. 
« 


‘THs SEASON Sacha Guitry will 
add to his series of distinguished 
dramatic portraits a new play entitled 
Franz Hals, based on the life of the 
great Dutch painter. The success of 
his former portrait dramas, Pasteur 
and Mozart, augurs well for this new 
venture in which Guitry and his wife, 
Yvonne Printemps, are to appear. 
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TARK YOUNG leaves New 

York in January for a half year’s 
stay in Italy where he will deliver a 
series of lectures on the arts in 
America, especially the theatre arts, 
at various Italian universities begin- 
ning with the University of Rome. 
Mr. Young goes under the auspices 
of the Italo-American Society as the 
1931 representative of the Westing- 
house Foundation, organized in mem- 
ory of George Westinghouse. 
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ULES ROMAINS, author of Dr. 
Knock and of Jouvet’s latest suc- 
cess, Donogoo, has also been repre- 
sented on the stage of the Atelier 
Theatre in Paris where Charles 
Dullin produced Musse, a study in 
hypocrisy. According to the poet’s 
thesis, this despised attribute is often, 
in the turmoil of the modern world, 
the only means the individual pos- 
sesses of escaping from the bondage 
of tradition and authority and preju- 
dice that surrounds him. Dullin’s 
next announcements for the season in- 
clude: Tetes Brulées, by Armand 
Salacrou; Le Philosophe et sa femme, 
by Louis Laloy; Ce que Femme peut, 
by H. Pradalés. 
e 
**TEAN COCTEAU, poet, has com- 
posed a poem in motion pictures”. 
So Michel Arnaud, technica! director 
for La Vie d'un Poeéte, Cocteau’s 
first film effort, sums up his impres- 
sions of the achievement. Arnaud, 
who on the one hand may suffer from 
lack of perspective and, on the other, 
probably understands the poet’s aims 
better than anyone else, in a recent 
issue of L’A mi du Peuple (Paris) ex- 
presses his opinions of Cocteau’s work: 
“Jean Cocteau is a poet and a writer. 
It is not surprising that he is some- 
times tempted toward the literary but 
his rare faculty of assimilation and 
his adaptability have prevented him 
from being led astray by the beauty 
of the image in itself. So La Vie 
d'un Poéte, while apart from the 
cinema, is in a new way completely 
cinema.” Arnaud praises highly the 
music, composed by Georges Auric. 
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tion; Lawrence Langner of the Theatre 
Guild; and Brock Pemberton to draw 
up preliminary plans for the Festival 
which, says the League’s announcement, 
“call for the production of a Greek 
play, a mystery miracle play, a Shake- 
spearean drama and one other Eliza- 
bethan work, a Restoration play, a Vic- 
torian melodrama, and examples of 
modern American plays, comedy as 
well as drama. It is hoped also to pre- 
sent examples of modern Russian drama 
as typified by Meierhold, German by 
Piscator and French by Dullin.” 

The committee, for all its profes- 
sional wisdom and experience, may not 
scorn to know that the Experimental 
Theatre at Vassar College has this fall 
already produced a program similar to 
the one it contemplates, a pictorial 
record of which is submitted in this 
issue. The selection of such a group 
of plays is in itself a fascinating under- 
taking, with numberless elements of 
chance and choice. 
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Roar China at Karlsruhe 
(from Der Neue Weg) 


T took the plays of the 1890’s and 
even of the 1g10’s a good many 
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years to find their way from the stage 
where they were first performed to the 
theatres of other lands. Today a visitor 
from London to New York or Berlin, 





Lenormand’s Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 

land directed by Jessner in Berlin 

(from Der Neue Weg) 
a visitor from Paris to Vienna or Mos- 
cow will find in the foreign playhouses 
many of the season’s successes in his 
own country and numberless replicas of 
last year’s plays. And even when the 
plays themselves are not the same there 
seems to be an increasing likeness in 
material. Certain subject matter is in 
the air for plays as for science. The 
First Mrs. Fraser and Broadway have 
been everywhere. Roar China! is going 
all over the world at once, a holiday 
for players and producers. Queen Eliza- 
beth is to be seen in forms as different 
from Maxwell Anderson’s as the one 
Lenormand has created for her appear- 
ance at the Lessing Theater in Berlin. 
Jew Siiss, who came out of Feucht- 
wanger’s novel into Ashley Dukes’ play 
is now the hero of a new dramatic 
poem by Paul Korngold. He promises 
to be added permanently to the living 

personalities of dramatic tradition. 
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HE BALLET CLUB is the new- 

est expression of English enthu- 
siasm for the dance. The club has 
its own theatre at 2a Ladbroke Road, 
London, with a seating capacity of 
150, a fine large stage and modern 
lighting equipment. The directors, 
Marie Rambert, Ashley Dukes and 
Arnold L. Haskell, announce as the 
aim of the club “to preserve the art 
of Ballet in England by forming a 
permanent company of dancers with 
a theatre of its own.” It is proposed 
to give four seasons of ballet during 
1931, each lasting three weeks and 
including ballets by such young Eng- 
lish artists as Frederick Ashton and 
Susan Salaman as well as classical re- 
vivals and performances by famous 
guest artists. The opening productions 
are announced for January, 1931. 
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FTER the Parisian season of the 
Comedie des Champs - Elysées, 
Louis Jouvet and his company will 
make an extensive tour through many 
of the larger cities of Europe. They 
will be seen in England, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Italy. 
The repertory will include Siegfried 
and Amphitryon 38 by Jean Girau- 
doux, Doctor Knock and Le Trouha- 
dec by Jules Romains, Jean de la 
Lune by Marcel Achard, le Carrosse 
du Saint-Sacrement by Prosper Meéri- 
mée, and several of Moliére’s plays. 


NEW THEATRE with a seat- 
ing capacity of 4,000, in the 
most modern architectural style and 
with every possible modern equipment 
—this is the announcement of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic as their 
plan to give music of the best quality 
to the masses. To further this plan 
they have invited leading modern 
architects all over the world to com- 
pete. One shudders at the final an- 
ncuncement, however. All plans will 
be on exhibition to the people at 
Charkow. Everyone will have a 
chance to cast his vote and the people’s 
jury appointed to select the best plan 
will give the vote of the masses an 
important share in their final choice. 
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i WE MAY argue from the prepa- 
rations made against a decline of 
the stage it would seem that the thea- 
tre of tomorrow will be richer than 
ever before. In Vienna the staff of 
Max Reinhardt’s school of the theatre 
provides, besides the inspiration of 
the great director, three regisseurs 
from Reinhardt’s Theatre in der 
Josefstadt — Paul Kalbeck, Iwan 
Schmid, and Emil Geyer, and in- 
struction in costume and design by 
Alfred Roller and Oscar Strnad. 
The work is done in a small private 
theatre in Schénbrunn, in which 
Marie Antoinette used to dance with 
her brother. Also in Vienna, youth 
has been served by the establishment 
of a studio at the Burgtheater which 
will allow young actors of the com- 
pany to study and play more im- 
portant parts than they are accustomed 
to in the usual Burgtheater produc- 
tions, as well as to design and direct. 
The studio productions will be given 
as matinees, the first being 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion. 
A third promise of the continuance 
of intelligently acted German drama 
is found in the Frankfurt Theatre 
School which has recently completed 
its tenth year of successful instruction. 
France, too, seems to be looking into 
the future for Charles Dullin has 
added to his Théatre de “‘]’Atelier” a 
laboratory for the young actor. 


& 

ROCK, “Napoleon of Clowns 

and Laughter’, who has just 
completed one of his many “final fare- 
well tours”, has also written an auto- 
biography full of fascination which is 
running serially in several European 
papers. As a last artistic gesture to a 
world that has applauded him, he is 
to have the opportunity which the 
great clowns of the past have lacked, 
of recording his favorite acts in a 
film under German direction. 


3 
H*S CHLUMBERGS exciting 
post-war play, Wunder um Ver- 
dun, has made a profound impression 
in Leipsic and London. It is being 
considered for production by the New 
York Theatre Guild. 
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A READER of the article on Mary 


Wigman in this issue, who fol- 
lows the change in critical feeling to- 
ward this distinguished dancer from 
her first performance to her latest can 
hardly help noticing how little the 
critical comments quoted mean in the 
interpretation of the dancer as dancer. 
They are almost entirely an expression 
of favorable or unfavorable emotion. 
They might with slight variation apply 
equally well to an actor, a singer, a 
pianist. If German critics had no more 
distinctive terminology for the analysis 
of painting and sculpture we should 
know little enough of the intention or 
the achievement of painters or sculptors 
from their accounts. Nor are the Ger- 
man critics alone in their lack of a 
dance language; on the contrary, they 
have, through the post-war interest in 
the dance, progressed until there is to- 
day an expressive terminology of the 
modern German dance, as there has al- 
ways been an Italian language of the 
dance—especially the ballet—which has 
adapted itself to use in France and in 
Russia. The English language is par- 
ticularly barren of dance terminology. 
It is harder to translate a dance article 
of André Levinson’s (who, for example, 
in his critical analyses, always has the 
phrase that belongs to the dance and to 
no other art) than to find exactly the 
right equivalent for abstractions in sci- 
ence, in economics or in metaphysics. 
But the “new movement” is helping 
that, too, as is indicated by such increas- 
ingly keen and distinctive criticism as 
John Martin’s in the New York Times. 
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New York has proved a cordial host to theatre 
artists of many nationalities this season. Among those 
who have met with special favor are four actresses 
representative of China, England, Russia, and Ger- 
many, whose photographs are in this issue. Miss 
Wong, famous as a motion picture actress, proves an 
able interpreter of legitimate melodrama in Edgar 
Wallace’s On the Spot. (Photograph by Kesslere) 
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The young English actress who has 
caught the fancy of the New York 
public with her spirited playing in 
H. M. Harwood’s farce, The Man in 
Possession. (Photograph by White) 
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ADVENTURES AMONG PLAYS 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


HEN the world of surprise and imagination comes to 

\ N the Broadway theatre, one is tempted to say, somewhat 

exuberantly, that playgoing has become again the ad- 
venture that it should be. Reservations at once suggest themselves. 
There have been banal plays (when have there not been?) and 
extravagant mediocrities of production and performance. There 
have been more that have justified the adventure in the flashes 
revealed in such plays as This One Man and Siegfried, and more 
fully and finely by Roar China, Grand Hotel and Elizabeth the 
Queen. 

Of this latter trio, two—Roar China and Elizabeth the Queen— 
started the season auspiciously for the Theatre Guild with the rich 
resourcefulness of that producing group when it draws upon its 
best intelligence. However wasteful are the Guild’s failures, its 
successes have the redeeming quality of daring. It is, for instance, 
extremely doubtful if any stage but theirs would have given us 
Tretyakov’s belligerent, childish, melodramatic and exciting piece 
of propaganda, Roar China, and probably none could have im- 
ported it with changes so shrewdly designed to transform it from 
an emotional political tract into a play whose emphasis in America 
is properly spectacular rather than social. For it is a production 
in which designer and director are often to be seen shifting the 
accents of the play to change its meaning. The sense of Roar China 
as Meierhold produced it four years ago.in Moscow has already 
been made known here by scrupulous report; the origin of the play 
in an actual incident of European imperialism in China, the avidity 
with which the event was seized upon as material for a lashing 
caricature, the stylized form in which the play told a story of 
murderous reprisal made by a British naval captain for the drown- 
ing of an American in the harbor of Wan Hsien. The setting and 
spirit of Meierhold’s production were described three years ago 
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in THEATRE ARTS by Velona Pilcher as “an open stage, curtain-less 
and canvas-less, with the bare brick white-washed walls, the bones 
of the building, upstanding strong to the eye, and above, a great 
grid of unvarnished wood arching high over head, hung honestly 
with intriguing machines, and almost as magnificent to look into as 
a cathedral roof.” 

The approach made by Herbert Biberman, who staged the Soviet 
Red Rust for the Guild last season, is on the side of dramatic 
continuity. It does not point episodes at the audience like a 
polemic. The action of the play is without the localized interludes 
that made its performance in Moscow an hour and a half longer 
than it is here. From the ship to the water to the dock it moves, 
with a sweep and drive surpassing, in cumulative effect, the single 
scenes that Meierhold emphasized with “blackouts”. To attain this 
theatrical fusion, Mr. Biberman has, in collaboration with Lee 
Simonson, replaced the caricature inherent in stylization with realis- 
tic visual beauty and the rhythm and suggestive power of crowd 
movement. Few of Mr. Simonson’s many brilliant settings for the 
Guild have so completely served the necessities of a play or have 
been so astutely practical in performance. The battleship, its guns 
trained over the dock, stands foreshortened and imperiously upstage 
until the climax, when the lights go up and the guns come down to 
complete the sense of ruthless invasion. The play, as Mr. Biber- 
man’s direction has adapted it, belongs chiefly to its Chinese charac- 
ters; and the several levels of Mr. Simonson’s scene, together with 
his subtle, unobtrusive lighting, are given over to the aid of their 
carefully patterned ensemble. More than any other set of actors the 
Guild could have obtained, they are a unified group, whispering, 
frightened and mysterious, sensitive to every pause of silent suspense 
until, in the full-throated finale that closes the play, they voice the 
great shout of revolution... . 


As colorful though less effective a production by the Guild 
awaited Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen, in which 
Mr. Anderson, writing for the most part in blank verse, has 
fashioned his own version of the tragic story of Elizabeth and 
Essex. Whatever honest doubt historians have left as to their 
relationship, Mr. Anderson leaves none. The queen is an old 
woman, the earl is a young conqueror, and their passion is mutual. 
Those who had hoped and expected that Mr. Anderson, as a 
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genuine craftsman of our theatre, would write an historical play 
with its own compelling interest as a full rounded drama, found 
him only half successful from a technical point of view. At the 
same time that much of his dialogue is written with transcendent 
feeling, with a living intimacy and charm, it is contained in a form 





a Ale 


Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt in Elizabeth the 
Queen, an impression by T. Egri. 


at once slow moving, standardized and imitative. In the combat of 
those styles, paradoxically at odds with each other, what is vaulting 
in the poetry of the play strains at a fussy insistence on devices to 
establish atmosphere; lingers too formally over the details of the 
plot which sends Essex into the Irish trap, brings him back in 
rebellion, sends him at last to the tower. Nor does Mr. Anderson’s 
attempt at a Shakespearean use of broadly comic interludes in the 
tragedy ever seem anything but a self-consciously literary effort. 
Finally, Philip Moeller has done little to start or sustain movement 
in the play against the settings which Lee Simonson has divided 
between pageantry and simple splendor. .. . Elizabeth the Queen, 
without the creation of Lynn Fontannne in its title role, would still 
seem finely written but with more of the dramatically inert, a thing 
for recitation largely. What Miss Fontanne does to bring the play 
into the living theatre is a performance of creative magnitude. 
Artifice, surely—first of the voice, swelling to the full lyricism of 
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the impassioned line, thinning to the point where hoarse frustration 
and hatred break through and flat it, shrewd or distrustful or 
humorous, but sentient always; and of the body, regally carried 
until its feebleness betrays it in small gestures that bring it finally 
to the slump of complete despair. It is a performance which, ren- 
dering the Essex of Mr. Lunt almost immobile save in their last 
fine scene together in the tower, takes the mind with it, down the 
tortuous ways of Elizabeth’s plotting, her small triumphs and her 
final agony. In larger terms, it is a performance rare for the 
distance it goes beyond mere impersonation, beyond the matching 
of the personality of an actress against that which tradition and 
myth have built up for her subject. 

Roar China and Elizabeth the Queen had long been promised. 
Vicki Baum’s Grand Hotel, though Reinhardt presented it last year 
for six months in Berlin and three in Vienna, arrived suddenly as 
the most interesting production in a new form since Street Scene. 
Indeed, the first impulse is to liken the plays in their general plan. 
Grand Hotel, a cross-section of thirty-six hours in a Berlin Hotel, 
touches upon the lives of a great many people, tells several stories 
at once and achieves that certain pathos of life surging on at the 
end past events which are in themselves conclusive and absorbing. 
The backgrounds and interests which are represented by a domi- 
neering industrialist, a pretty secretary, an out-of-pocket baron, 
a temperamental ballerina and a dying clerk are at first distinct, 
then are merged with that artistry which makes for swiftness, but 
at the same time for credibility, in a world of illusion. Vicki Baum 
has brought into the theatre the suggestion of amplitude and a 
novel’s depth and power to convey more than a surface knowledge 
of people and events; the very quick, short, telling strokes in which 
she accomplishes her character creation only make it more effective. 
Appositely, it has been Mr. Shumlin’s triumph that, working from 
Aline Bernstein’s always pointed and practical designs, he has given 
the play the speed and range which were the virtues of the once 
silent cinema; and as he brought its eighteen scenes to the large 
stage of the National Theatre, the scheme accordingly became more 
subjective, personal and ambitious in its narrative and the inter- 
relation of its stories. Again, he has cast its leading roles with 
what seems a clairvoyant estimation of the personal quality that 
their players have brought to them. In Eugenie Leontovich, prin- 
cipally, he has discovered to Broadway a Russian actress whose 
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power is obviously not yet at the full but whose control and feeling 
are strikingly in the manner of Nazimova. Siegfried Rumann, 
Hortense Alden, Henry Hull and Sam Jaffe he has directed with 
so fine a sensitivity for the form and intention of the play that 
memories of their previous work are without importance in the 
light of this one. Which is tribute in a theatre devoted to the 
malignant evil of type casting. 


Who treads on thinner theatrical ice than the playwright who is 
as good or as bad as his epigrams? Frederick Lonsdale’s formula 
for the mordant comedy of bad manners came off weakly this time 
in Canaries Sometimes Sing. H. M. Harwood’s The Man in 
Possession, no newer but more crisply planned and played, makes 
for steadier amusement, although it also fights hard, breathes heav- 
ily to fill an evening. The depression that accompanies one’s reali- 
zation of such effort was even more painfully evident than usual 
in Mr. Lonsdale’s play, whose characters started up out of memory. 
Here was The High Road—diluted, if possible. A bored husband 
and wife, another husband and a bored wife, who meet at a country 
house and, to the thin orchestration of a cocktail shaker, start upon 
their round of complications. It is surely a weak comedy whose 
fate depends only upon tight little situations and the liveliness of 
flippant insult, and Mr. Lonsdale made the really inexcusable error 
of repeating both ingredients when the going was slow. Because 
the repartee was tawdry, and the situations manipulated by taut 
strings, you had at last a caricature without personality save that of 
an author’s self-centered wryness. A touch of plot, a pause, an 
epigram—quite endlessly in that arid order. But chiefly such 
restricted plays as this one go to show again that a player’s work 
can very seldom be better than his role will let it be. Athole 
Stewart and Yvonne Arnaud, veterans of the London engagement, 
‘rought to the performance something so suspiciously like real 
boredom that it could be almost confused with the ennui of good 
artifical comedy. But only at moments. For the sake of an ironi- 
cal wit Mr. Lonsdale is an author who betrays what character 
is in his puppets, and there can be no consistency of acting style in 
such a one-sided game. Miss Arnaud’s light touch was forced to a 
comic strip archness; Mr. Stewart’s shrewd sense of character was 
broadened out to sheer fatuousness lest his “points” never be made 
at all; Mary Merrall, as a stupid woman who goes to stupid literary 
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teas, could only fashion a character that was a lush bore. It was 
too easy. 

In The Man in Possession Mr. Harwood has not only played the 
familiar game more fairly, but also more adroitly. At least, his 
comedy does not—like Canaries Sometimes Sing—wait upon a play- 
wright’s intervention in its story of a black sheep who, stationed as a 
bailiff’s man in the house of his brother’s fiancée, serves as her but- 
ler in the presence of his own family, captures the lady, sets all to 
rights. And despite some definitely weary old props, the matter 
moves with its own momentum, whipped along by two per- 
formances which are given some leeway of their own; and if it, 
too, is dressed in spurious epigrams, it is played by Isabel Jeans 
and Leslie Banks with the heartiness that does not try to elevate 
it above its station as a farce comedy. 

It is not quite fair to say that Benn W. Levy’s Art and Mrs. 
Bottle is of a sort with the other two, for beneath his gay and able 
dialogue he is painfully, seriously at work with the cold Shavian 
steel of an argument. One is inclined to think that Mr. Levy’s 
versatility is his weakness—that the facility with which he can turn 
from the sentiment of Mrs. Moonlight to the often successful light- 
heartedness of this play finds him following no course to its end. 
To approach his thesis, which, seriously, is the uselessness of art— 
all art—he brings Mrs. Bottle back to her family after twenty 
truant years, makes her light, interesting and agreeable, and then, 
without warning, transforms her into the mouthpiece of poor 
pamphleteering. When Mr. Levy is at his bantering best, as he is 
for two acts, he is not only entertaining, but he distributes his wit 
legitimately among people who are interesting and well defined. 
What might have carried the play over its dubious transition—a 
consistently brittle and hard hitting view of its leading role—is 
absent in the performance of Miss Cowl, whose gift is not for such 
comedy. The softness of her studied drollery is that of a romantic 
actress in a sentimental comedy, not the laughing wit of cold arti- 
ficiality, and the addition of the play to her repertory is difficult 
to understand. 

To those plays of the month which were more important than 
the question of whether they were well or badly made, Eva Le 
Gallienne added Stegfried at her Civic Repertory, and This One 
Man brought Paul Muni back from Hollywood. Having waited 
two years to make the journey from the Comédie des Champs- 
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Bopy AND SOUL 


Unique in its lighting and design, danced 
with abandon, this scene from Three's a 
Crowd has won praise for Clifton Webb and 
Tamara Geva, and its designer, Hassard 
Short. (Photograph by Vandamm) 











EUGENIE LEONTOVICH 


The Russian actress who leaped into fame 
with her performance in the Broadway pro- 
duction of Vicki Baum’s Grand Hotel, one of 
the current season’s most deserving successes. 


(Photograph by Vandamm) 











BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Elysées, Siegfried does not, one suspects, arrive in its happiest form 
—it is hard to believe that a play suggesting so much of imagina- 
tion and a fantastic, gentle humor could have been at first so pond- 
erous as Philip Carr has frequently made it in his translation. 
Nevertheless, the first appeal of the play is still direct, intelligent 
and uncondescending. With almost no exposition or explanation, 
you are asked to believe in its story of a Frenchman who, having 
lost his memory and identity in the war, has become the chancellor 
of the post-war Germany; who is discovered by his fiancée and who 
returns at last to France, a man divided between the personality he 
seeks to recover and the new being evolved in his rebirth as a 
German. To a play over which linger the lights and shadows of 
nostalgia, Miss Le Gallienne’s company does not do justice. You 
see it raised only partially to its possibilities. She herself, with 
Jacob Ben-Ami, impart to its leading roles the restrained, dry 
humor of fantasy and the acting which makes its own comment as 
it goes. The minor roles are taken with an ineptness surprising in 
a company so well developed as the Civic Repertory seemed at the 
end of its fourth year; all of which leaves the play only such hope 
as a place in repertory holds—improvement with repeated op- 
portunity for performance and development. And Siegfried is 
worthy of that. 

In This One Man, Sidney R. Buchman also had something of 
substance to say on so intangible and inviting a subject as the trans- 
ference of the soul. He writes of two brothers, Saul Holland, a 
soulless one, and Melvin Holland, who at the play’s climax sacri- 
fices his life that the soul may enter into the body of the other and 
complete his being. The problem facing the author was manifest: Mr. 
Buchman chose the clear cut way. He stated his premise early and 
hammered consistently at his theme, leaving nothing to the impli- 
cations of atmosphere or sense effect. And having brought his play 
out into the open, he left it there to be explored by the acting. 
There, in the absence of a satisfying belief in the logic of its events, 
the play fell back on the direct personality of a single performance 
—a dangerous situation! And though so complex a problem could 
not be thrown into fullest relief, Mr. Muni’s sustained drive at 
least reduced it to its simplest terms. His vitality and range tra- 
versed its mystic content incessantly until you saw him fighting off 
the wonderment that was growing in Saul Holland; until, at the 
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second of his brother’s death, his nature changed, his arrogance 
crumbled in the hysteria of his yielding. 

There was again the problem of distinguishing between the play 
and its production—and between production and performance— 
in Marcel Pagnol’s Marius as it was adapted by Sidney Howard for 
performance here under the title of Marseilles. No one, I think, 
would admit to himself that this Marseilles, as Gilbert Miller trans- 
planted it, could be the Marius that fared so well in the wake of 
the same author’s Topaze. Topaze was soundly comic, or edged 
with smiling cynicism, and in either case you assumed its back- 
ground., But Marseilles was a genre play in which the scene and its 
flavor were a living element that demanded the right of intrusion 
and a share in shaping the character of the action. Mr. Miller, as 
director, gave us instead a performance in which mere individual 
competence proved deadly in the face of exciting possibilities. They 
lurked off stage, so to speak, around a waterfront bar, thronged 
through Pagnol’s mélange of touching romance and fleeting senti- 
ment and low comedy. But Marseilles, with its story of a boy who 
longed for the sea and went to it finally after a girl had sacrificed 
her love for him, was static where Marius called for the movement 
of light and shadow, and was polite where the script said boisterous- 
ness. Assuming that no translation could catch the humor hidden in a 
foreign patois, Mr. Miller’s production went beyond that failure and 
cursed the play with a tourist’s academic interest, with so neat a divi- 
sion of those component notes of romance, sentiment and low comedy, 
that such excellent performances as those of Dudley Digges, 
Alexander Kirkland and Guy Kibbee were of no avail. 

Footnotes are these: that Edgar Wallace’s On the Spot, a melo- 
drama snatched from Chicago’s gangster headlines, is remarkable 
not so much for the fact that Mr. Wallace gathered its material in 
three days, as,for the fact that it would be good melodrama, salted 
with grim humor and lively journalism, under any circumstances at 
all .. . That the absurdity of routine historical drama was illus- 
trated with a terrible finality in Rafael Sabatini’s The Tyrant, an 
eternal warning to playwrights who believe that the orotund phrase 
and a hero in a crimson doublet constitute romance . . . And that 
Lenore Ulric is currently successful in Pagan Lady, a very bad 
derivation of the style and theme of Rain. Miss Ulric, of the sinu- 
ous allure, of the husky voice, of the personality charged with 
technical fire, comes back now and then to prove that a personality 
will still lead us—in the face of everything—into a playhouse. 
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Though Marseilles, Sidney Howard’s adaptation 
of Marcel Pagnol’s Paris success, Marius, was fated 
to a short Broadway run, those who saw it will not 
soon forget the dowry scene as played by those two 
adept comedy artists, Dudley Digges and Alison 
Skipworth. (Photograph by nda 
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THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


A scene from Rudolph Besier’s play based on the life 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. First played at the 
Malvern Festival last summer and later brought to 
London where it has been heartily approved, the 
play is now being talked of as a possible vehicle for 
Katharine Cornell in its American production. 
(Photograph taken by Armand Console with stage 
lighting during regular performance) 

















THE LONDON SCENE 
The Principle of Selectivity 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


E can well begin the New Year by a glance at the 
London audience, commonly called “the public”. It 
seems that this superstition of “the public” is at last 


dying out. For many years producers and critics and playwrights 
have been assuring us and each other that “the public” likes this 
sort of work or that—its education being supposed to be incom- 
plete, its taste mediocre, its response in general mistaken and 
erratic. So many fortunes have been lost in theatrical enterprise 
by pandering to this imaginary “public” that gradually we have 
come to realize it does not exist. “There is no Public’—those are 
the words that should be graven on the mind of a theatrical pro- 
ducer. There is even no such thing as a collective taste. There is 
only an individual taste, such as the producer’s taste for raising or 
lowering the imaginative standard of his individual fellows. And 
out of the score of different publics, every producer by this time 
should understand that there is one he can choose and make his 
own. 

Theatrical enterprise today begins to be based on an intelligent 
principle, that of a selective appeal to a selective audience. This in 
itself is a natural result of the growth of playgoing and the com- 
plexity of the playgoer class. At the time when only half a dozen 
playhouses competed seriously for the business of entertainment, it 
was possible to maintain that audiences were all alike. But a 
highly specialized audience began to appear fully thirty years ago 
in London, in the shape of the play-producing society which was 
formed to exploit the work of the (then) ultra-modern dramatist. 
The Stage Society was a determined pioneer of the modern drama, 
but especially it was a conscious organizer of the modern spectator. 
Following directly on its heels, in the few years before the War, 
came the repertory theatres controlled by Miss Horniman and 
Vedrenne and Barker and the rest. In the years after the War, in 
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turn, arrived small subscription theatres like the Gate and larger 
and more experimental theatres like the Cambridge Festival. The 
selective audience naturally followed the selective producer. 

And today the effort broadens. Several enterprises, more or less 
based on the experience of the New York Theatre Guild, are making 
their appeal for support. One of them is a People’s Theatre, 
founded by J. T. Grein and Nancy Price, which is to have twenty 
thousand subscribers entitled to a reduction in the price of seats 
at all performances. Just who “the People” are it is not easy to 
say nowadays, or at least it is not so easy as it would have been in 
the distant days of 1920, when the Berlin Volkstheater was pro- 
ducing revolutionary plays by Toller. Not even politicians believe 
in “the People” as they did; but if the title is the least selective 
that could have been chosen, that will not prevent the theatre itself 
from doing good work. its first principle is excellent, namely to 
extract the largest number of individual half-crowns from the body 
of play-goers, and so to give them the interest of shareholders in 
the scheme. Meanwhile Maurice Browne is undertaking some- 
thing of the same kind at the Little Theatre, a house in the Adelphi 
to which the public at large has never been persuaded to go, and 
therefore an obvious place for a selective enterprise. And their 
example will certainly be followed, for it is hardly possible to talk 
with a theatre manager who does not whisper his intention to do 
something “on Guild lines”. 

Of all London audiences, the most selective was that of Diaghi- 
lev’s Russian Ballet, for it gave him crowded houses for four or five 
weeks of each year, generally at the height of the fashionable sea- 
son, and a great part of its members took no interest in any other 
kind of theatre at all, reserving their money and their enthusiasm 
for the yearly Russian visit. It was interesting therefore to see 
how many of this large and faithful band would be captured by 
the Camargo Society, a ballet-producing organization on the lines 
of the Stage Society, which aims at producing four times a year on 
Sunday evenings and Monday afternoons. The new Cambridge 
Theatre was lent for the opening performance in October, and the 
balletomanes were present in force, giving a special anima- 
tion to the house that must be unique in present-day European ex- 
perience. They saw Pomona, a really distinguished piece of work 
with music by Constant Lambert and choregraphy by Frederick 
Ashton, beautifully danced by Anna Ludmilla and Anton Dolin; 
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and Ninette de Valois’s arresting version in group movement of 
Debussy, Danse Sacrée and Danse Profane; and little eise of any 
consequence, but these were enough to justify the occasion. To 
revert to the audience, there is no doubt that London can support 
the art of ballet on its own merits, apart from the Russian associa- 
tion. And let who will talk of the snobism of the ballet public; 
for thank Heaven we are all snobs where our taste is concerned, 
and the well-dressed, cultivated, civil folk of London to-day are 
patrons at least as valuable as were the uniformed and bejewelled 
élite of Russia yesterday. 

It may seem extravagant to put such an elaborate theatrical ma- 
chinery—including full orchestra and distinguished conductor, 
choregraphy, scenery and design, premiers danseurs and ballerinas 
and corps de ballet—in motion for the sake of one or two per- 
formances only. But art should sometimes be extravagant, and for 
the sake of the right effect it is always worth while. When the 
question of a National Theatre comes into the realm of practical 
politics we shall hear it argued on every side, even by people who 
call themselves artists, that England cannot afford such an extrava- 
gance as spending half a million pounds a year on the luxury of 
drama and theatrical art. It is useless to reply that England can 
afford a hundred times as much for battleships or aeroplanes; the 
right argument is that the State, like the individual, should be 
generous on occasion and even have its spree if the cause be worth 
while. As for the private enterprise of art we need more people 
like the Carmargo Society who are willing to spend money to 
achieve a desired effect. 

The trouble with most organizations of this kind is that they are 
economical both from will and necessity. The Stage Society does 
nothing for any branch of theatrical art except drama (and very 
little for that in some of its productions of late, including a dreary 
affair called Chéri with which its new season was opened.) The 
other play-producing societies can do no more, and the limitations 
of most of the little theatres are so obvious that no dramatic work 
outside a very well-defined sphere can ever be entrusted to them. 
It is true that taste very often harmonizes with simplicity in stage 
presentation; but the art of the theatre cannot in its nature be a 
cheap art. We all hope that Gordon Craig will cost C. B. Cochran 
a small fortune as theatrical artist, and that Cochran in turn will 
get back every penny of it from a public that appreciates the value 
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of mise-en-scéne together with other values of the theatre. There 
will always be support for the extravagant theatre that is extrava- 
gant in the right way. People cannot expect to be enchanted for 
nothing; and if they are really enchanted they should expect to pay 
more for their seat than for a copy, say, of one of J. B. Priestley’s 
romances. 

So while we welcome the people’s theatres and guild theatres 
and other enterprises of the economical kind, we may as well admit 
freely that they cannot satisfy the most urgent need of London today. 
That need is for a theatre of strong theatrical character, which will 
not collect manuscripts of half a dozen inexpensive plays and pro- 
ceed to produce them in an inexpensive style, but will set about the 
real business of enchantment and show us all (including dramatic 
authors) what can be achieved on a stage in a playhouse. For my 
part, if it is a question of choosing between economical theatres, I 
prefer the Old Vic to any other. It has given me more pleasure 
in the past year than any other single playhouse, and its produc- 
tion of The Tempest was good enough, even though I fell upon a 
day when the entire part of Prospero, which should have been 
played by John Gielgud, was being read at a moment’s notice by 
the director, Harcourt Williams. That seemed to make no differ- 
ence to the crowded house, which included serried ranks of school 
children. A theatre possessing that audience is really entitled to 
call itself a people’s theatre, more especially since it nourishes their 
minds on dramatic poetry instead of on disputatious thought like 
Ibsen’s or Shaw’s. Alas, the Old Vic can never afford to be ex- 
travagant, but it gives full measure of enchantment for the money. 

And current plays? It is agreed that their level-is generally 
high. Three or four comedies, including The First Mrs. Fraser 
and Cynara and Petticoat Influence, continue from last season and 
flourish like green bay trees. Bitter Sweet is still here. The Play- 
boy of the Western World and A Grain of Mustard Seed are 
among the revivals. There has been a Martin Harvey season at the 
Savoy. The new autumn plays include The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Street Scene, The Breadwinner, and Private Lives. The 
Toy Cart has just been produced at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
An impressive list; the theatre is answering the talkie pretty well 
as far as wit and intelligence are concerned. It is impressive also 
that so many successes should be achieved by ordinary theatres with 
a general appeal, as opposed to the selective theatres with a pur- 
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posely limited appeal such as we have been discussing. There is 
plenty of life in theatrical production, and every likelihood that 
when the present economic depression is over, the theatre in every 
country will enjoy a big revival of prosperity. The nearer the 
talkie approaches to the conventions of the stage, the larger will be 
the new audience brought into the playhouse. Indeed by making 
the theatre a sort of annex and shop-window of the talkie, it is pos- 
sible that theatrical producers and actors and authors will enrich 
themselves as never before. 

So much we have always granted—and by “we” I mean those 
who are interested in the aim and direction of theatrical art. The 
theatre is a complicated industry employing a great number of 
people. It is not so vast and far-reaching as the film industry, and 
therefore (thank Heaven) nobody debates it in Parliament or in- 
troduces legislation to limit the exports of Shaw and the imports 
of O'Neill. But its independent future obviously depends on its 
own awareness that it represents an art as well as an industry— 
and an art quite separate and distinct from that of the film with 
which industrially it becomes more and more closely allied. As 
a theatre man I[ rather mistrust the present reaction from the talkie 
in favour of the stage play. I think it represents only a pause in an 
inevitable movement. The talkies for the moment bore their 
listeners; they have proved themselves so utterly incapable of using 
the living word. But that phase will pass, and the invention will 
be perfected, and the talkie will extend its hold upon the stage, 
artistically as well as industrially, because the stage is its most con- 
venient shop-window, representing as it does the original material 
and personalities that are subsequently to be canned. And whether 
the canning be done in Hollywood or Elstree makes no matter; the 
film even from a distance can control the function and the output 
of a great part of the stage. 

Will it ultimately control the function and the output of the stage 
asa whole? Not if the selective audience develops on the right lines. 
I imagine that within a decade or two most of the playhouses will 
have become effectively shop-windows for the talkie or the radio- 
television play; but in every great capital there will be two or three 
homes of theatrical art pure and simple. We need not ask our- 
selves whether “the public” will support them, but we can be sure 
that the specialized playgoer, who has done so much for the mod- 
ern drama, will rise to the occasion again. 
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Lynn Fontanne—Paul Muni—Jed Harris 


By JOHN ANDERSON 


ERSONALITY, says an aesthete in his A. B. C. of art, is 

the point where a person’s estimate of himself meets the 

average estimate of other persons. Although this definition 
is a doubtful generality it has a special application in the theatre, 
where the personal quality of the individual shows through his 
aspect as an artist and meets, more or less intentionally, the opinion 
of an audience. Personality is also, for the whole theatre, the 
synthetic point where play, player, and playgoer touch for the 
fusion of instant drama, and in it and around it lie all the implica- 
tions of illusion. 

Once experienced these points make up the background of play- 
going consciousness, and build in a loosely related fashion the 
structure of the laity’s dramatic impression. Although, for the 
critic, they may be compounded of the technical things which he 
perceives behind performance, they exist for the public as mani- 
festations of the theatre in a very immediate and practical sense, 
moments of high magic that cast the spell and leave partakers of 
them that strong sense of fulfilling drama. 

Of such things is the personality of the theatre itself made, and of 
theatre folk, of fleeting glimpses and quick impressions, of sudden 
awareness, akin to the nostalgia one feels for horizons by smelling 
sea air in a city street, or evoking, by the odd compulsion of 
glistening leaves after rain, the memory of other rains, and from 
one revealing color in a sunset, the memory of other times and 
other places. They are, in bluntest science, the physical stimula- 
tions of unconscious recollection and they conjure, in the theatre, 
the memories of our choicest moments. Like Proust’s crumb in a 
teacup they comprehend the known universe. 

They make up, altogether, a sort of casual scrapbook of play- 
going—the glowing residue of bright moments, accumulating like 
the many-colc.ed ticket-stubs in a careless pocket, witnesses to fre- 
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quent passage out of this reality. They may become dog-eared 
from thumbing with the mind, or dingy and smeared with time, 
but they remain the cherished mementoes of our playgoing. 

They may be anything and everything turned out in the engag- 
ing helter-skelter of a grab-bag, the very confusion of theatrical 
miscellany. Stir the pile and what do you find at random. A 
thin, proud woman in black coming down the steps of a patio in 
pillared moonlight: Rose MacLendon in Deep River. A frenetic 
patrician itched to her death in a tall shuttered room by the 
Adriatic: Clare Eames in Lucky Sam McCarver. Or Louis Cal- 
vert’s tottering exit across the stage of He Who Gets Slapped. 
Or the sinuous silver of Duse’s voice in that fearsome phrase 
“en cuesta casa” as it threaded its deadly way through Ghosts. A 
dwarfish American negro girl looking the most alien thing in the 
world on a stage in Stockholm, or those leaping shadows in a 
danse macabre across the end of Porgy’s second act. They are all 
as fresh, and irrelevant, and detached as that--to be lost, or 
apparently forgotten, until they stir with some fitful kinship, and 
come to life again upon the playgoer’s own inner stage where all 
the universe is acted out. 

But with individuals these vagrancies take on the color and 
authority of a trade-mark and reveal the imprint of a theatrical 
personality—whether it be an actor’s, a director’s, designer’s, or 
any other. Put together they make up the total impression of one 
person as that person appears from out front. 

These things are the summaries of their public personalities— 
summaries that add up the striking totals of our theatre—and they 
may include anything. Logically they come most often from the 
theatre itself, though they may catch wisps of newspaper gossip, 
stray personal facts that mean nothing and indicate much, a gesture, 
an inflection of voice, all evoking a composite picture for a sort of 
public passport. 

Consider for this purpose Lynn Fontanne, and behold what 
shining moments lie behind that name in a programme even before 
the curtain goes up to discover some new and original items for her 
filing card in the mental index. 

The picture that her name evokes to the consistent playgoer im- 
plies at least eleven major portrayals, some more quickly called to 
mind than others, some more brilliant, but all full of a color and 
vitality that make her work immediately personal and recognizable. 
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From The Guardsman, her first appearance with the Theatre 
Guild, to Caprice, her comedy has been the chief delight of her 
audience, a roguish, infectious comedy, curiously blended of naive 
surprise and deep sophistication. It could be sharply enough cari- 
catured to make every instant of her playing in The Guardsman 
both funny and pertinent for a tricky piece, since in the scene in 
the opera box alone, gowned in that fabulously perfect dress of 
Poiret’s, she captured at once the exaggeration and romantic satire 
of the play. 

Compare this to the boisterous business of At Mrs. Beam’s— 
an Italian woman this time—catching the exact inflections of frolic- 
some humor, or Pygmalion where, in the last act, she schemed out 
in her own performance the complete statement of Shaw’s acidulous 
comedy. 

In Arms and the Man and Doctor’s Dilemma she revealed the 
inner glow that she can give when the part demands it, retaining 
at the same time the unmistakable buoyancy and vigor she puts into 
all her parts. 

To such smouldering stuff as Goat Song and The Brothers Kara- 
mazov she brought the gleaming power to hold her own per- 
formance truly in place in the whole pattern, showing, in both, the 
discretion and reticence of an actress who knows her way about the 
stage. Her Nina in Strange Interlude tapped larger resources 
than these and gave us a player of strong dramatic impulses—im- 
pulses which were to reach their finest exposition in a superb 
portrayal of the stormy and overpowering Elizabeth. 

If her comedy springs first to mind it is because we have seen 
her usually in comedy with full play for all the capricious and 
amusing ways of light playing—her throaty voice trailing off into 
a short laugh that is half chuckle and half guffaw, her rolling gait, 
swaying from the hips, a certain bland impudence that gives her 
lines astonishing impact, and such genial tricks as flipping up the 
side of a ridiculous frock in Caprice to show its bright red lining, 
and to underscore thereby the bright red mockery of her playing, 
full of flavor and the devil, exultant, knowing, and sure. 

Or take an actor, with less background before the footlights and 
more in the movies but a man who makes a quick impression and 
sustains a steady interest. Paul Muni, or the Muni Wisenfreund 
that was, has played on Broadway, I believe, but twice, in Four 
Walls and This One Man, yet he arouses at once in an audience 
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that extra quality that goes beyond merely one performance and 
embraces a talent of quite obvious personal persuasion. 

His ease on the stage is the born ease of a man who has grown 
up on it. As a child he used to play, in the haphazard way of the 
stage, senile old men, recalling Balieff’s own tale of how he, as a 
youth, played doddering, but entirely silent old men for Stan- 
islavsky until one day he went to him and said: “Mr. Director, I 
have been silent for fifteen years. Now I speak. I quit.” He 
has been vocal to the point of garrulity ever since. 

But in Mr. Muni’s early days nothing happened, nothing that 
is, except the incipient paralysis of those who happened to pass by 
the alley of any theatre where he was playing, and found them- 
selves staggered by the sight of a very old man, with trailing 
whiskers, gaily sailing up and down the street on roller skates. It 
was young Muni whiling away his spare time waiting for a cue. 

Perhaps that is only an affable legend, but legends belong to this 
world of personalities. ‘They become facts in any total picture. 
The picture of Muni is of a stocky and full-bodied actor, with a 
large face of enormous expressiveness, strongly sensitive, and tre- 
mendously effective. He plays with the leisured ease of a man who 
knows what he’s doing, knows how to make every moment in a 
performance count, and is willing to take his time in doing it. He 
leaves no blurred edges, nor any frayed outlines. They are sharp, 
clear, in full focus because he sees them himself, and commands the 
fluency and vitality to show what he is thinking about. There is 
power and richness of texture in his acting, and a sort of personal 
violence that is carefully used for touches that are compelling and 
unforgettable. 

The personality of a director is less obvious than that of an 
actor because it has no physical clue to go on, though for those who 
know how to look for it, its imprint reveals itself in every detail 
of a production—scene, acting, and dialogue. Only recently have 
we come to notice the regisseur in our theatre, perhaps because 
there have been so few to notice, and to understand that what he 
does to a play is the final act of creation in the drama, more im- 
portant, in its medium, than the work of an orchestra conductor. 

Which brings us to a picture that is made up of manifold per- 
sonal legends, and many personal achievements, the picture of Jed 
Harris. There is, I suspect, no artist in our theatre whose work is 
so often praised by careless commentators for purely irrelevant 
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things—the superficial things which attract attention, but which 
indicate, beneath them all, a man of consistent ideals and acutely 
Creative intelligence. The fact that he makes his stage vivid, or 
fast, or brooding, or what not is invariably hailed as an event in 
itself. That is the business of any competent craftsman, and the 
fact that Jed Harris is a good craftsman is the least of it. 

Brooks Atkinson has said that his work is centrifugal, which de- 
scribes its true processes, perhaps better than any other word. It 
encompasses the energy and intuition, and thoughtful penetration 
with which he approaches any production, whether he hires a 
director, or directs himself. In either case it is ultimately a 
dramatic thing of his own. 

It encompasses his feeling for living dialogue, his conscious 
manipulation of his players across the stage, and the injection of 
subtleties which apparently mean nothing, but which take on, in 
his general scheme, the strength and body of large design. I mean 
by that the contrivance of Lillian Gish’s entrance in Uncle Vanya, 
where she merely fluttered across the stage, without speaking to 
anyone, and vanished. Probably not everyone in the audience 
caught the quiet comment of that capricious movement, but in itself 
it told the whole story of Tchekov’s play, as a sort of thematic 
announcement of a human symphony. 

I mean, too, that marvellous pause in Coquette where he held 
the stage empty until an old, fat negro mammy could lumber up 
the stairs, but as she heaved her bulk up, to a vague humming of 
her own, her solemn movement changed the accent of that play 
from comedy to tragedy. It was an inflection which let the play 
tip-toe from one mood to the other simply through the slowing 
influence of her walk, a transition superbly contrived and pro- 
foundly effective. 

It is a method which made the balcony in the duplex apartment 
in The Royal Family the sort of balcony that actors would uncon- 
sciously think of for Romeo and Juliet, and the method which, to 
my mind, made Mr. Gilhooley one of the finest productions ever 
made in our theatre, because it emanated from an intellectual 
appraisal of the material, and the honesty of craftsmanship to state 
that material in its own unflinching terms. 

What he says, how he looks, and how he behaves are negligible 
compared to the essential fact of his undeniable artistry, as negligible 
as Toulouse-Lautrec’s deformity when you look at his pictures, or 
Michaelangelo’s broken nose in the presence of his Medici chapel. 
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THe WALTZ 


Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi have re- 
turned to the New York stage with new dances in 
their repertoire which display considerable advances 
in both technique and feeling. Their intervretations 
are always understanding and characterized by 
power and grace, nowhere more evident than in this 
waltz. (Photograph by Robertson, Berlin) 
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Fitm EXPERIMENT 


Frames from the first 
study of an experi- 
mental film by Ralph 
Steiner and C. 
Adolph _ Glassgold. 
Assuming ordered 
movement as the basic 
principle of a film 
they have made this 
study of a dancing 
figure to which are 
to be related in 
rhythmic pattern the 
movements of other 
appropriate animate 
and inanimate ob- 
jects. The dance, in 
itself a formed and 
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CINEMA RHYTHM 


rhythmic motion, is 
to set the pattern for 
related machine 
movements that, by 
themselves, are only 
repetitious. The rur- 
pose of this experi- 
ment is to study one 
of the elements of 
the motion picture as 
a distinct art form 
and, by giving it ex- 
clusive attention, to 
create a film of 
purely cinematic 
value. The creator 
of the dance patterns 
for this experiment is 
Sophia Delza. 





























‘THE HaAypn Trio 


The Yale Puppeteers under the direction of Harry 
Burnett have established themselves in a permanent 
playhouse of their own, Teatro Torito, in the Mexi- 
can quarter of Los Angeles. They have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in their musical productions, the 
puppets ranging from this charming trio to a com- 
| plete orchestra. (Photograph by Will Connell) 
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GeEorGE ARLISS AND RUTH CHATTERTON 


Portrait puppets by Harry Burnett have been among the 
most popular features of the Yale Puppeteer productions at 
the Teatro Torito in Los Angeles. Prominent residents of 
Hollywood have been delighted to see themselves as others 
see them. Performances are given every night. 
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American dancers are welcoming to their country the 
great dancer and teacher who, more than any other 
woman, has influenced the development of the mod- 
ern German dance. Both as soloist and as leader of 
the “group” she has achieved recognition as one of 
the most significant figures in the modern dance 
world. She will be introduced to New York on 


December 28. (Photograph by Rudolph, Dresden) 
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MARY WIGMAN 


By C. MADELEINE DIXON 


N the Fall of 1919 Mary Wigman gave her first dance pro- 
grams in Germany. Her initial nights were in Munich and 
Berlin. They were the greatest conceivable failure. Save for 

a few young people who were carried away with enthusiasm the 
audience derided the entire performance. 

The newspaper critics the next morning: 

“Ridiculous”. 

“Tdiotic”. 

“A mad frenzy”. 

“Tmbecilic dislocation of the joints”. 

“The dance without music—unbearable, fatiguing”. 

“The drum and gong accompaniment—ear splitting, torturous”. 

In Hamburg critics were divided. Not all were scornful. What 
was this dance? What tradition did it follow? What language 
could be used in portraying it? At a loss, at a loss, completely. 
Attracting and repelling with equal force this dance stirred beyond 
language. It had no models. It gave no paths of transition from 
the old to the new. It was fundamentally almost overwhelming 
but for the moment it was impossible to name. One must experi- 
ence it personally. 

And then one night she danced and, for some unknown reason 
she was accepted. Again the critics fumbled for words. But the 
German public claimed her. 

Four years later what are the criticisms? 

“The public went mad with enthusiasm”. 

“Revelation of the dance overcoming the earth-boundness of the 
body. By the grace of God modern art makes this dance compre- 
hensible”’. , 

“The hall awaits her in a common vibration—all take part—the 
whole atmosphere is charged with electricity”. 

“Applause like ecstasy—honest joyousness”’. 

“So near to human and yet so far away”. 

“Tn her dance she laughs, weeps, screams, complains, forgives”’. 
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“Body of steel—then relaxed in silent loveliness”. 

“Such inner experience—such muscular expression”’. 

“Out of her silences sings an infinite melody”. 

“She is timeless, raceless, sexless”. 

And now, to the dance without music, the critics: 

“The tragic will of her body movements becomes more poignant 
when music is silent”. 

“There live in her contrary temperaments which she throws be- 
fore amazed mankind with no means but movements—dawn of the 
secret of the world”. 

“The only dancer who dares to dance without music, without 
costume effect—her dance wins the strength to exist alone”. 

“Dance and science of music to finger tips”. 

Of the drum and gong accompaniments: 

“With her dynamically scaled beats on gongs—a knowledge of 
the last secrets of the dance”. 

“This kind of dance upsets you—the music too—the drum, the 
gong. Even the silence has something orgiastic. It puts one in that 
spiritual condition out of which grows the truth ‘He who knows 
the strength of the dance dwells in God’ ”. 

In 1928: 

“Mary Wigman is a genius”. 

“She is the greatest, the chosen one”. 

“Her dance—one must live to see it”. 

In 1929 from Berlin: 

“Mary Wigman delivers a message from some new and heavenly 
empire—greatest dancer of our day—there is no one like her”’. 


And so! 

Who is Mary Wigman? 

Celtic, of the common people, born in Hanover. As a child she 
tried to find expression through poetry. Always a little apart from 
the group but hungering after it. At fourteen to a small girls’ 
school in England. A tale is told of her there. An old cathedral 
in the town has a tradition of having a secret passage. Mary Wig- 
man bought a hammer and secretly sounded wall after wall, quietly 
and alone seeking adventure, mystery. 

To Lausanne and back to Hanover. She studied music, found 
possibilities of expression in singing. 

To Holland for a while, living in the Jewish quarter. Suddenly 
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MARY WIGMAN 


a great longing to go to the Orient. She has long cherished a 
secret hope that she has some drop of creative blood wholly Asiatic. 
She would seek some mystic form of expression. 

At this time she heard of Dalcroze. Perhaps in some rhythm, 
some music of her body she would find a way to say those things 
she must say. And so to Hellerau. But not within these limits of 
measured time and space was there room for her expression. She 
was distraught. Often she went off by herself and let her body 
dance without music. But she stayed until she got her diploma. 

She heard of Laban. 

He had studied the dances of the Orient—had found a dynamic 
quality in these dances not touched by Western dancers. He had 
found also a key to the architectural relation of the body to time 
and space which does much to free it from its traditional bounds. 
And with Laban the dance was an art not dependent on music but 
parallel to it. 

She went to his school in Acona. She staid for six years, as pupil, 
as teacher, as co-worker. 

She threw herself into this work of Laban’s completely. With 
him she learned the possibilities of the lay dance—the dance for 
everyone. With him also she experimented with a group orchestra 
of human bodies. 

Wigman stayed there for six years. But yet she had not learned to 
dance. Laban did not call her a dancer. A teacher, yes, but not a 
great artist. This tireless disciplining of her body, this devotion 
to group expression was not enough. Wigman must put her own 
stamp on the dance—must use her genius for universal expression 
—must make Laban’s technique and experiments have vitality for 
her in her own way. Some way she must loose her pent energy. 


The War! Mary Wigman in Switzerland. At times she was ill 
and in real need. But throughout that winter in the high moun- 
tains alone she worked tirelessly. 

The Spring days were all too short for the work she must do. 
Out of doors from the first light until dark. VonDelius, who lived 
near, watched the growth of her strange art, marveled at the range 
of her dances. 

She began to give a few lessons. 

And this Spring of 1919 she danced in Switzerland—first in 
Davos, then in Zurich. 
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Warm, the praise of the critics. At first she could not compre- 
hend her success; she had worked such long years with no en- 
couragement. But if this were true she must return immediately to 
her own Germany. 


Here her first crushing failure followed by the slowly strengthen- 
ing tribute to her genius, “One must /ive to see Wigman”. 

To Dresden at the end of the year with a contract as ballet mis- 
tress of the opera. But the contract was broken. 

The war was over. Youth had probed the depths of reality and 
was reaching for expression. Mary Wigman gathered together a 
handful of young people and one or two contemporaries and 
started her school in Dresden. 

“T like to think of those first years”, she says, “We were poor and 
had not enough space for our work. But we were like one big 
family working together. It seemed that we never rested but we 
never became tired. I learned as much as I taught”. 

At the end of three years she gave the first school diplomas, and 
from the first graduating class grew the nucleus of the Mary Wig- 
man Dance Group. 

The school grew—the building was remodelled to meet the 
school’s needs. 

Large evening classes of the people were added, chorus night 
was started and the school became a meeting place for artists. 

Later on two occasions, the dance groups had to be abandoned 
for a time because it was too difficult to finance them. But they have 
become models for the leaders of the other Wigman Schools. 
Diplomas are not given easily. The course of study is three years 
but a student is not promoted to the Meister class until Wigman 
can recommend her to start a branch school. 

“Everyone can dance”. 

“Everyone may dance”. 

We watch the genius of Mary Wigman as teacher. 

Wigman insists that to be a great artist one must first be a great 
human being. She would usher in a new type of genius who does 
not escape behind his art. 

She has the childlikeness, the capacity to be surprised by life, by 
experience—of one who does not know all the answers. She has no 
wish to refuse the simple human responsibilities and one is con- 
stantly aware of the greatnesss of her understanding. 
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It is the first Chorus Dance Night of the fall term, 1929. 

The various classes from the beginner’s to the Dance Group, every 
teacher in the school and Mary Wigman herself. This is the chorus 
group. 

Contemporary artists look on. Newspaper critics scribble. The 
great yellow hall is brilliant. 

Mary Wigman comes in. A primitive beat commands attention. 
The group centers, immediately to be divided into four groups in 
the corners of the room. Wigman wears a rusty, green-brown 
brocade, long skirted, long sleeved; it covers all but her head, hands 
and feet, fitting her body except for the flare of the skirt. She 
paces up and down, talking quietly, commandingly, pausing occa- 
sionally to take a pupil by the shoulder with a “Verstehen Sie?”, 
emphasizing her words with an impersonal “Nicht Wahre”. Our 
German is too slow to get all that she says. This much we gather: 

We are members of a great orchestra, each a special instrument 
with power of its own in expression. Now each must lend himself 
to the group motif, not by curbing expression nor becoming repeti- 
tious but by tuning in to the group idea, each instrument singing 
its own separate melody within the limits of the group, thus reflect- 
ing power one to another until a tremendous harmony results. 

She has the group working, one at 2-time in a simple wave of 
motion which comes in through the feet, through slightly flexed 
knees, through the trunk and with a trunk bending movement out 
through the arms. Quite lovely, this rhythm of massed bodies 
bending and stretching to the constant beat of primitive instruments. 

For fully half an hour the group dances only this simple move- 
ment, tuning in. 

Wigman outlines a primitive story that may be danced. Super- 
stition, fear, panic, anguish, hope, prayer—such is its range. 

Wigman seizes a gong for emphasis, changes the beat of the 
drums, softens the volume from the steel plates, three-toned, silences 
all of the instruments but the two-note monotony of the “nigger” 
drum, goes in and out of the various groups, setting the tempo, 
restraining, intensifying for a moment and then standing back 
watching. 

“Unmoglich”, “undenkbar”, murmur the guests. 

The group has danced for three hours. 

Wigman crashes the cymbals. “Auf weidersehen, schlafen Sie 
wohl”, and the lesson is over. 
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I spend a long afternoon on her roof garden listening to Wigman 
talk about the dance. 

Wigman is not beautiful; beauty has not quite so much rawness— 
high cheek bones, wide set eyes, large mouth, strong nose, bare 
brow—a carven mask, which her spirit often breaks through in 
warmth, tenderness, compassion. 

Of the dance in its relation to the theatre she says: 

“The dance must find its way into the theatre. We have no 
uniform religion now to which to dedicate the dance. But in every 
person there is a deep religious sense that springs from a vision of 
the infinite. It deserves a common expression. The young actors 
of today are ready to take this greater meaningfulness into their 
work, they scorn the superficial make-believe of the present theatre. 
The theatre lags behind the needs of the people. Managers say 
that the dance and dramatic arts must be kept separate, yet the new 
dance is close to the expression the theatre must eventually accept. 
Meantime actors must earn their living”. 


TWO FRENCH DIRECTORS 
And Their Two Theatres 


By OLIVER WATERMAN LARKIN 


HENEVER a fresh wind blows through the Paris 

theatre, the French look to see whether it is Louis 

Jouvet or Gaston Baty who has been rash enough 
to open a window. Although the distaste for “courants d’air” is a 
national trait, these men have won a place for themselves not merely 
by their inventiveness in stage production, but through the sound 
and thorough technical mastery which enables them to realize their 
original conceptions. Every one knows by this time that both 
Jouvet and Baty are masters of stylization. From the former one 
expects the more intellectual approach. Jouvet understands the 
problems not only of the actor—and there is no more brilliant 
player in Paris today—but he has practised the professions of stage 
designer, machinist, architect, electrician, painter, and costumer. 
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The stylistic perfection of his mise-en-scéne, through every detail 
of line, color, movement, is already proverbial—witness Knock, or 
Le Prof’ d’Anglais. Baty’s gifts tend rather toward the poetic and 
the mystical; Maya revealed intangible beauties which are perhaps 
outside the range of Jouvet’s more objective, more intellectual 
talent. 

October saw both Baty and Jouvet assume the directorship of 
their own playhouses at opposite ends of the town, with produc- 
tions which offer an illuminating comparison. The former, with 
a more or less permanent acting company which he has wrought 
to a fine flexibility, has taken possession of the mellow, dilapidated 
Théatre Montparnasse, over whose rococo cherubs and garlands 
he has tactfully spread a layer of gold radiator paint. Here for 
generations the inhabitants of the Rue de la Gaité, that rather grimy 
thoroughfare behind the Gare Montparnasse, have hissed and 
cheered the villains and heroes of such hoary melodramas as La 
Tour de Nesles. In former days customers brought pots of cab- 
bage soup to be warmed over and consumed at a huge stove set up 
in the centre of the pit. One sees their descendants in the bal- 
conies today at Baty’s reduced-rate Sunday evening performances. 
Uptown critics, emerging from the first performance of L’Opéra 
des Quat’ Sous,* were regaled with the sight of a brace of gay 
ladies being removed from Gay Street in the “panier a salade’’, 
which is French for “the wagon’’; and it was like a continuation of 
the strange piece they had just seen, a French version of a Ger- 
man arrangement of the English opera with its beggars, pimps, and 
prostitutes in terms of 1930. 

The gentlemen of the press dislike the piece. Either through 
resentment over the liberties taken with a classic, or discomfort 
caused by its Teutonic savagery, most of them have completely 
missed the point. For this is no mere “modernization”—Hamlet 
in plus fours, Macbeth in khaki. To be sure, nothing but the 
skeleton of Gay’s plot remains, and the names of a few charac- 
ters. Gone are the charming costumes of Lovat Fraser, the rollick- 
ing tunes, the quaint dances. Mackie (Macheath) is a dapper 
Jack Diamond; Polly is a flapper, Lockpit, the jailer of Newgate, 
becomes Tiger Brown, chief of Scotland Yard. The lame, the 
halt and the blind are from the London, the Paris of today. But, 

* L’Opéra des Quat’ Sous (The Beggar’s Opera), adapted by Bert Brecht, French version 


by Nicole Steinhoff and André Mauprey; produced by Gaston Baty at the Théatre Mont- 
parnasse, October, 1930. 
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more significant than this deliberate sacrifice of re-constructed 
Hogarthian glamor, a cry of bitter despair, of social hatred, an 
obscene, macabre humor rises from these scenes which is far from 
the clever, detached, and often superficial satire of the eighteenth 
century. The gain is in depth and immediacy; the loss is a loss in 
comfortable picturesqueness and literary charm. 

It will be remembered that, although John Gay presents his 
opera as having been written by a beggar, its urbanity is that of a 
country gentleman of Queen Anne’s day. Bert Brecht’s “version” 
is more truly as a beggar would have conceived it. We see this 
hoodlum curling up beneath a lamp post for his nap; his opera is 
a dream constructed from the materials of his own sordid world. 
His hero is the swagger figure of a tailor’s poster on the hoard- 
ings. A museum of wax contributes some of its characters to the 
piece; others remind one of crude family portraits or colored senti- 
mental postal cards. The music is that of a street-singer with his 
accordion; there are jazz tunes pumping and blaring their accom- 
paniment for more than one episode. It is a beggar’s envy of lux- 
ury in terms of which Polly’s wedding feast is visualized. Tiger 
Brown and Mackie celebrate their Chicagoesque solidarity by a 
song recalling their old army days together, and their barrack-room 
verses are lifted from Kipling! When Mackie is at last being led 
to the noose, he breaks into Villon’s terrible and haunting ballad of 
the hanged. As in Gay’s piece, a nick-of-time reprieve arrives to 
cut short the execution. It is brought by Brown himself in a bur- 
lesque of the Scarlet Horse-Guards uniform, galloping into view 
on one of those mock chargers one sees in carnival parades. In- 
deed, a four-penny opera, a verminous fairy tale, 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream for thugs. 

Baty has invented a brilliantly simple setting for the eight 
tableaux. His stage rises from the orchestra seats—without bene- 
fit of footlights—to a grassy mound with a lamp post. From this 
point to the cyclorama his stage is divided laterally by a series of 
crude palisades such as one sees in the neighborhood of buildings 
under construction, which open and close in the manner of sliding 
doors to reveal scenes which are played without any interruption 
of the extraordinary rhythm established by their director. Over 
the palisades is always visible such a brooding, murky night sky 
as hangs at night above London or Paris. A new and flexible light- 
ing system, similar to that possessed by any one of our amateur 
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playhouses in America, is magnificently handled by Baty to evoke 
whatever atmosphere of harsh gayety or macabre tragedy is proper 
to each episode. Such crowd-movements as the black-clad pro- 
cession to the gallows against a green-gray sky on a stage bare of 
all scenery, are contrived with a subtlety and dramatic right-ness 
rare in the French, if not in the German theatre. 

It required genius to unify this farrago of farce, opera, panto- 
mime, and dance; to make one forget the banality of its lines as 
“literature”, the vocal shortcomings of a group more remarkable 
as actors than as singers. Baty has worked this miracle. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the thumbs-down verdict of the critics 
will be echoed by the bourgeoisie of Gayety Street, and the more 
culture-conscious Montparnos from the Dome and the Select. 


The production by Louis Jouvet of Romain’s Donogoo* has been 
proclaimed in some quarters a major date in the history of the 
French theatre. Paris has never ceased to marvel at the ultra-mod- 
ernity of Rothschild’s Théatre Pigalle, all nickel and cement with- 
out, all mahogany within, since its completion a year ago. With 
something like an international flourish its four elevator stages and 
superhuman switch-board were introduced to the public; yet much 
to the dismay of its sponsors, this costly playhouse has defeated 
more than one director by the very intricacy of its thousands of tons 
of machinery. The Pigalle was planned not by artists but by engi- 
neers; what Stuart Chase would call its wild horses can only be 
tamed by a master technician. 

The partnership of Jules Romains with Louis Jouvet accounts 
for the quality of such productions as Doctor Knock, Le Dictateur, 
and Monsieur Le Trouhadec. The author of these brilliant come- 
dies, asked to write a piece for the inauguration of Jouvet’s direc- 
torship of the Pigalle, accepted the challenge for the reason that, 
as he puts it, man must conquer the machine, make it an instru- 
ment of his art, or the machine will conquer him. “C’est l’héroisme 
de demain.” Here in the modern world, says Romains, we have 
the materials for a drama limited neither by racial nor by geo- 
graphical boundaries; a vast and complex world comedy for the 
presentation of which the technical resources of the average theatre 
are wholly inadequate. There is the cinema, of course, but slight 
hope lies in that quarter. There remains the Théatre Pigalle. 


*® Donogoo, by Jules Romains, produced by Louis Jouvet at the Théatre Pigalle, October, 1930. 
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Donogoo has twenty-four changes of scene, over one hundred 
characters, and plays (when there is no break-down in the ma- 
chinery) for four hours. Its “scenario” ranges through all ranks 
and types of men, and skips nimbly from continent to continent of 
the known—and the unknown—world. Its gusto is Gargantuan, 
its wit devastating. Modern business receives at the hands of 
Knock’s creator the same trouncing that in the former play was 
meted out to the medical profession. 

Our old friend Trouhadec finds himself likely to be denied ad- 
mission to the Institute of France for the simple reason that a Bra- 
zilian city named Donogoo which he has described with consider- 
able detail in a geographical treatise, turns out never to have ex- 
isted! The adventurer Lamendin decides to save the situation by 
actually founding Donogoo within the six months which will elapse 
before the Institute’s elections. He forms, with the aid of un- 
scrupulous bankers, a General Company for the Promotion of 
Donogoo, prints fraudulent literature extolling its unrealized finan- 
cial prospects, produces a “film documentaire” (on a studio lot 
near Paris) in which its glories are painted for the benefit of gulli- 
ble investors; money pours in; all over the world men are talking 
of the fabulous city. A gesture in the interests of science becomes 
a money-making proposition. By the time Lamendin decides that 
he must make his expedition to South America, another group of 
pioneers has already crossed the deserts and mountains in quest of 
the new Eldorado, and finding the goal a mirage, has built huts in 
the wilderness, and derisively christened the encampment Donogoo. 
The amazed Lamendin finds on his arrival with a colonizing party 
recruited in the cafés of the Latin Quarter, that his fiction has be- 
come fact. He takes possession, is made Supreme Dictator of a 
city now grown to impressive proportions, and sets up in the public 
square a monument to Scientific Error, Creator of Cities and Bene- 
factor of Humanity. 

The staging of Donogoo required almost half a year’s strenuous 
work on the part of its author in collaboration with Jouvet as di- 
rector, Paul Colin as designer of settings, and Jacques Ibert who 
composed the ingenious music to accompany each change of scene. 
And now those who have been asking themselves whether Jouvet’s 
intelligence and taste could cope with the enormous scale of the 
Pigalle, have received a rather baffling answer. 

It must be confessed that as between Jouvet and the Machine, 
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honors are about even. There are moments of breath-taking vir- 
tuosity, others incomprehensibly banal. Colin’s design for the 
final scene, which takes place in the Dictator’s Palace at Donogoo, 
is a gem of sarcastic stylization wholly of a piece with the author’s 
intent, but for some reason it has not been utilized in the present 
production. One can see it in model form in the theatre section of 
the Salon d’Automne. A superb bit of stagecraft is that in which 
we see men all over the world reading and talking of Donogoo, 
and which is managed by a series of translucent screens oddly 
shaped, on each of which simple indications of the various locales 
are painted in outline—a suggestion of harbor side for Marseilles, 
a stepped gable for Amsterdam, an automat for San Francisco. 
These screens move sidewise, one behind another, before a blue 
cyclorama, each dissolving into the next as the character of the 
music changes, and actors in appropriate costume appear before 
them. Again, when in Trouhadec’s study Lamendin puts his finger 
on a globe to mark the exact spot in South America where the city 
of Donogoo is to be placed, the entire scene changes for the frac- 
tion of a minute, before our eyes, into a Brazilian jungle. It is the 
old device of twice-painted scenery under a change of colored light, 
familiar enough in the revues, here used with imagination. 

Along with moments of first-rate synthesis like these, there goes a 
singular preoccupation with what one has to describe as “showing 
off”. During the first division of the play no curtain falls, and 
one watches the huge stage with its setting, actors and all, sinking 
out of sight to give way to the next, or moving slowly backwards 
to reveal the forest of steel girders below, the cranks and levers, 
the workmen scurrying about with flashlights; from every point of 
view a pointless and distracting procedure, all the more unintelli- 
gent because, for the scenes of parts two and three, all changes take 
place behind the curtain. 

The majority of the décors, in bewildering contrast with those I 
have described, are cumbrous, commonplace in design, totally lack- 
ing in stylization of any sort, and painted in the discredited tra- 
dition of the Comédie Frangaise. Indeed the out-door scenes of 
Donogoo, strewn with padded rocks and too-green grass before un- 
convincing profiles of “distant”? mountains, could have been bor- 
rowed from the House of Moliere. Oh, Monsieur Jouvet! 

The incredibly complicated lighting system of the Pigalle con- 
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tributes nothing of significance to the production. Baty does infi- 
nitely more with a few spotlights at the Montparnasse. 

Several of the scenes of Donogoo take place around a desk or 
table, and involve at the most four or five players, yet these epi- 
sodes are provided with a setting which occupies the entire stage, 
for no better apparent reason than that they can be heaved out of 
sight to be replaced by others just as huge. It is not only that sev- 
eral simpler methods are known to any novice by which smaller, 
simpler décors could have been whisked on or off the stage long 
before these mighty ascenseurs can be manoeuvred into position; 
worse still, in the vast spaces of these scenes, the wretched actor is 
dwarfed by his surroundings. We catch him darting an occasional 
look at the carpet on which he stands, as though at any moment it 
might sink beneath his feet (which it most decidedly could). Amid 
all these slidings and soarings, we see his histrionic vitality fairly 
“oozing out of the tips of his fingers’; he, and as a consequence 
the whole production with him, groan and gasp for breath long 
before the final curtain. Only Jouvet himself could have sustained 
the part of Lamendin, who appears in almost every scene, and there 
is only one Jouvet. 

A few critics have distinguished the false from the true in this 
production. One of them calls it “du Chdatelet pour les intellec- 
tuels”, which a New Yorker could translate “Hippodrome for the 
highbrows”. If Round Number One in Jouvet’s battle with the 
cranks and levers has to be called a draw, his attempt to focus on 
this brilliant play all the resources of the “best equipped theatre in 
Europe” remains none the less gallant, and one waits to see if the 
most resourceful régisseur of Paris will conquer, or follow his 
predecessors into defeat. 

In the meantime, at the other end of the city, Gaston Baty (who 
once occupied the Pigalle just long enough to become disgusted 
with its artistic limitations) continues to practise his own par- 
ticular brand of magic. 
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I LOOK AT THE THEATRE 


By HUMBERT WOLFE 
T= theatre is fortunate. The other arts have only the past 


as their rival and stimulant. The theatre has in the cinema 

a contemporary impetus to vitality. For the possibility that 
their occupation is gone must constantly occur to playwrights as 
they consider this new medium which seems capable of doing all 
that they can do and more. Should they, perhaps they ask them- 
selves, abandon the tradition of Aeschylus and Shakespeare for the 
absence of tradition at Hollywood? Here is a new world, stranger 
than that discovered by Columbus, and hitherto occupied only by 
savages. Is it not the plain, if not the sole, duty of civilized men 
to colonize and develop it? 

For my part I should, though with hesitation, like to advance the 
view that the theatre has little to learn and less to fear from the 
cinema. I am not, of course, concerned with the excesses of Holly- 
wood. No educated man could feel for the ordinary American film 
more than the natural sympathy inspired by the first attempts of 
primitive, almost neolithic, man to express himself. These efforts 
bear to serious art the same relation as a flint-man’s arrow to an 
aeroplane. They are the untried beginnings, fumblingly under- 
taken in spiritual darkness. The question for the theatre is whether, 
if used by creative instead of commercial minds, this new medium 
can take its place, or if not, whether it will impose a new form on 
the playwright? 

I believe that the answer to both questions is a negative one. 
Let us suppose, as is probable, that the films can be mechanically 
perfected. At present the screen is two-dimensional. If the stereo- 
scopic method can be applied there is no reason why it should not 
appear as three-dimensional as the stage. The machinery for re- 
producing the voice is still so defective as to make an evening with 
the talking films an ordeal. This will certainly be remedied so that 
the spoken word will come to us as soft and as clear as from the 
living throat. It is even possible, though less likely, that some 
magician may discover the secret of colour photography. 
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What then? Why, then, the film producer will, as the result of 
prodigious mechanical inventiveness, have reached the point at 
which the playwright starts. He will have constructed a stage out 
of shadows to take the place of the older one of wood, lath and 
plaster. At that point, having conquered all the physical obstacles, 
the master of films will have only one difficulty left, but it will be 
the same difficulty as that with which Sophocles and Terence strug- 
gled. It will be to write a play. 


It will at once be objected that the film has at least two advan- 
tages over the theatre so striking as to put it in a different world. 
In the first place the stage can be packed up in a reel and sent by 
post to the ends of the world, and is therefore universal. In the 
second the actual difficulties of technique which dictate the nature 
of a play disappear with the camera. Space is annihilated, time 
loses its force, and the tricks of the stage can be replaced by the 
realities of life. On these two grounds, though chiefly on the sec- 
ond, it will be maintained that a new and perhaps superior dra- 
matic medium has appeared. There is clearly nothing in the first 
point. It is true that a film can be exhibited simultaneously in a 
thousand towns, but it is equally true that it is only worth such 
simultaneous exhibition if it has genuine artistic value. A play 
could be exhibited in exactly the same way, if it were photographed 
and distributed. The film therefore has no advantage here, except 
the commercial one of a larger audience. But even here as it ap- 
proximates nearer to a play and becomes less of an improved dio- 
rama the cinema can only justify and establish itself by the im- 
memorial method of the theatre. It must present a significant mo- 
ment of the human soul in conflict, and a solution of the conflict 
either in laughter, pity or terror, but whichever of the three 
snatched out of time and added to the unchangeable. It will help 
the cinema not at all then to have the whole world for its audi- 
ence. Since for great art the first and final audience is the single 
soul of the creator, and it avails nothing to have a million clap- 
ing hands if, as Browning said, Rossini is sitting silent in his stall. 


The second objection goes deeper. It is true, or probably true, 
that the mere necessities of the open-air theatre and the absence of 
mechanical aids imposed upon the Hellenes the triple unity of 
time, space and action. Equally it was in part because he had no 
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scenery that Shakespeare permitted himself so much natural de- 
scription. But what did Beerbohm Tree with the camels of Arabia 
and, for all I know, veritable orang-outangs add to the technique 
or the verisimilitude of the stage? Nothing; because all art is an 
act of faith, and faith is never helped by being predigested. You 
cannot swallow rapture like a tabloid of aspirin, or inject inspira- 
tion with a hypodermic syringe. But more than this, contrary to 
all that is urged by persons in all the arts incapable of conforming 
to the rules, the rules themselves have, like language, a miraculous 
virtue. For what is language but a succession of arbitrary noises? 
And has it not attracted to itself a secret and whispering charm as 
organically astonishing as the markings of a leopard? Equally rules 
that are the product of weakness become the source of beauty and 
strength. The limitations imposed on the theatre by its circum- 
stances have the same immortal impulse as the limitation imposed 
on the poet by rhythm and rhyme. He can do without them, and 
in that case poetry can do without him. But if he is faithful to 
them, if he is brilliantly obedient, like a great runner in a hurdle- 
race, he derives the power from obstacles surmounted which be- 
comes not a negative but a positive loveliness. In the same way, 
as I see it, the playwright is helped, and not hindered, by the cir- 
cumstances of his art. He has three hours, a few planks of wood, 
some scraps of canvas, and five or six men and women who must 
rely on nothing but their human equipment to present superhuman 
and immutable truth. Here is his opportunity and his everlasting 
occasion. He takes the rules, and because of them, and not in their 
despite, transports us into the Forest of Arden, where the trees 
have roots of cardboard and leaves that hide the apples of the 
Hesperides. 

It will be a positive hindrance to such a one to be assured that 
if he needs a crowd he can have a photograph of ten thousand 
Greeks, that if he wishes to construct Kubla Khan’s palace it will 
be run up for him according to the measurement of Cyrus P. Hogg, 
or that if he wishes to sack Troy a regiment of archaeologists will 
restore that legendary citadel. The playwright of genius wants 
none of these things. His materials are, as they always have been, 
insight into the unalterable difficulties of the human soul, and his 
duty to present these difficulties concentrated at the instant of clash 
with unsparing honesty. What can it matter to him if he is offered 
a thousand camels, and all the marble-quarries of Carrara? His 
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object is neither camels nor marble. He is concerned with men 
and women. 

From which I conclude that the cinema has nothing to offer to 
the theatre except distraction and opulent irrelevance. But, it may 
be asked, does that not prove too much? Must the theatre then be 
static? Has, for example, Ibsen taught the playwright and the 
theatre nothing? Are the clean simplicities of the revived post- 
war theatre no more encouraging than the Buzzard plum-cake 
amenities of the Victorian theatre? A question, as Falstaff ob- 
served, not to be asked. There are changes in all its arts, but plus 
¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw regarded himself once as an innovator. But 
all that he did was to insist upon returning to the conditions of 
Elizabeth. By which I mean that he wrote for the men of his time 
in terms of the conflict of his time. He could none other, if he 
were to endure, as the Russian spasmodics can do no other if they 
are to have meaning. It is, of course, possible to produce plays in 
which there are neither characters nor action, as it would be pos- 
sible to have a mile race in which three people walked backwards 
a hundred yards. That would be new, but it would not be a mile 
race. In the same way a play may have for its theme the clicking 
of the keys on an automatic typewriter. The result may well be a 
business-letter or an invoice. It will not be a play. 

From which you will infer that I am a traditionalist, and that 
I know nothing of the theatre. Both of your inferences are true. 
But in spite of Bolshevism, Dadaism and cataclysm, I shall con- 
tinue to believe that the drama is the interplay of character, sharply 
presented according to the limitation of its medium. It can be 
changed into a horse-race, or a man being tranquilly sick over the 
side of a steamer. That will be interesting: it may even be good 
cinema. But for old fogies like me it will not be the theatre. 
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‘THEATRE BACKGROUNDS 


A series of five scenes indicating certain stage ten- 
dencies from the tenth to the middle eighteenth century. 


as produced by the 


VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 


HALLIE FLANAGAN 
Lester E. LANG 
MarGAreET De M. Brown 


Director - - - - 
Technician - - - 
Photographs by- - 





Mask designed by Beatrice Burnett 


‘Now for the difference between our Theatres and those of former times: 
they were but plain and simple with no other scenes or decorations of the 
stage, but only old Tapestry, and the stage strewed with Rushes; whereas 
ours fo: cost and ornament are arrived at the height of magnificence; but 
that which makes our stage the better makes our plays the worse, perhaps 
through striving now to make them more for sight than hearing, whence 
that solid joy of the intellect is lost, and that benefit which men formerly 
received from piays, from which they seldom or never went away but far 
better and wiser than they came.” 

RicHARD FLECKNow, Discourse of the English Stage, 1669 
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A liturgical play from the Regularis Con- 
cordia of St. Ethelwold prepared by the 
bishops of England for King Edgar in 965. 


SEPULC:.« UM 


Priest: Whom seek ye in the sepulchre, O followers of Christ? 
Lay Brother: Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified, O celestial one. 


Priest: He is not here; he is risen, just as he foretold. 
Go, announce that he is risen from the dead. 


‘““\ God—that was a reality for which we could lose self-consciousness— 
throwing our egoisms out of us, we were in a fit state to do something 
worth while. . . . The Church was Theatre and Stage. Place for spec- 
tators and for actors united as worshipers—gay—excited—bursting with 
gratitude to something outside themselves. . . . I go no more to church 
nor to theatre where such excitement is absent.”—-GORDON CRAIG 











A Japanese Noh play of the fifteenth cen- 
tury written by Seami, and translated by 
E. Fenollosa and Ezra Pound. 


TsUNEMASA 


Priest: If you are spirit, who are you? 

Spirit: I am the ghost of Tsunemasa. Your 
service has brought me. 

Chorus: Changeful Tsunemasa, full of the 
universal unstillness, looked back 
upon the world. None might see 
him, but he looked out from his phan- 
tom, a dream that gazed upon our 
world. 


The classical Japanese drama is in its movement a geometric pattern as 
fixed through centuries of tradition as the background of the eternal pine, 
the formal position of the chorus, or the three trees symbolizing heaven, 
earth, and the soul of man. 
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In the manner of the Commedia dell’ Arte 
of the late sixteenth century. 


CAPITANO OUTWITTED 


Arlecchino: (ad lib. ad infinitum) How 
peaceful is the sylvan scene now 
that we are alone together. Let 
us recline upon this mossy bank 
and give ourselves over to 
thoughts of love. 


“The actors of the commedia were as chock-full of malice as wit mimes, 
acrobats, dancers, musicians, comedians, all at once; they were also poets, 
and composed their own piece. They ran, jumped, turned somersaults, and 
kicked up their heels, and the piece went like lightning. . . . Explosions of 
wild laughter followed, and confusion, and a medley of caricature, dreams, 
buffooneries,, scurrility, poetry and love.”—PHILIPPE MONNIER 











Act Il, scene 5, of a drama by William 
Shakespeare, early seventeenth century. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


“T laughed him out of patience, and that night 
I laughed him into patience: and next morn, 
ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 
then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 
I wore his sword Philippan.” 


‘The actors, and the costumes of Shakespeare’s own period, the platform 
stage with its two entrances and its curtained alcove, these were apparently 
the only adjuncts of which Shakespeare was cognizant in the writing of his 
plays.”—WILLIAM POEL 
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Act I of a musical satire by Beaumarchais 
showing the indebtedness of the early eigh- 
teenth century to the Commedia dell’ Arte. 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


Count (singing): Alas, why bear I not some knight's exalted name, 
To offer you his brilliant rank and station? 
Rosine (singing): All tells me now of Lindor’s charms, 
whom I must love with constancy. 
Figaro (aside): How she trembles as she sings! She is caught, my lord! ' 


After two thousand years in the open the theatre has become house broken, 
has learned tricks of the trade, has a painted scene to its back and a curtain 
to hide its face. But some may ask, what shall it profit a theatre to gain a 
proscenium arch and lose its own soul ? 








WHAT THE AUDIENCE WANTS 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


HEN it comes to figures, everybody in the theatre 
shuffles and conceals, or openly lies; and the lie about 
the gross receipts is the whitest and most respectable 


of theatrical lies. What the audience really bought is shown, in a 
rough, general way, by the box office statement, which is the one 
thing that never gets out. “It’s not so good this week, but we were 
packing ’em in till the blizzard came—” or the stock market break, 
or Lent, or the circus. Always an alibi for losses; and even a 
success has a million or two added to its takings before its first 
season is over. Variety’s guesses are frequently inspired, but they 
probably remain guesses. Every production is an experiment to 
find out “what they want’; the result of the experiment is usually 
reported in merely telling the number of weeks of the run, which 
cannot readily be exaggerated. Perhaps, too, many factors need to 
be taken into account to make figures sound accurate, even when 
they are; but now and then there should be a case, not wholly under 
the mist of sentiment or the smoke-screen of publicity, which can be 
isolated and observed and correctly reported. A frank statement, 
where the conditions of production are known, would obviously be 
of the greatest value. 

The appeal of every play is modified by good or bad luck in cast- 
ing, by the patience and financial standing of the producer, and by 
the subtler question of its appropriateness to the policy of the 
theatre—where the theatre has a policy at all; the finest Algonquin 
jest might flop in a mackerel boat, as Dr. Johnson once remarked— 
or perhaps it wasn’t Dr. Johnson. 

A report can now be made on the plays produced under the 
policy which was in force for five years at the Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chicago. As the policy bids fair 
to change with the new management and direction, the period of 
five seasons may be considered as isolated, and hence useful for 
observation. 

The art theatre needs to know approximately what favor, in a 
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given season, a given play may expect. Of course it must know its 
audience. No perfectly general audience need be assumed. The 
audience in question is that group of persons, among the four 
millions in Chicago, who formed the habit of attending perform- 
ances at the Goodman. They were attracted solely by the plays to 
be seen there, for in the very limited advertising campaign possible 
on the Goodman budgets, no space could ever be given to announc- 
ing anything but the play. The audience, then, was one which 
came to see the play. It was an audience sufficiently theatre- 
conscious and art-conscious to take a chance in a theatre which 
openly belonged to the Art Institute, a civic and to some extent an 
educational agency. 

So far as any special advertising was possible, it was distributed 
to the students of the Universities and the city schools, or directly 
to the annual members of the Institute, who had the privilege of 
reduced rates in the theatre. Until the last season, no subscriptions 
were permitted, because the Institute believed that such alist would 
compete with its annual membership sale. The prices averaged a 
dollar and a half top—two dollars during the last year. All these 
conditions tended to bring a group rather intellectual than fashion- 
able, studious rather than smart, and younger than the “loop” 
theatre crowds A total of forty-two plays were submitted to this 
audience. 

To arrive at a rough-and-ready measure for the relative draw of 
these plays, the obvious basis is the average box office receipt for 
each performance. As the precise figures are matters of confidential 
record in the files of the Theatre, I am giving their equivalents on 
a percentage system, placing the theoretical maximum at a thou- 
sand; the resulting figures run somewhat like batting averages; I 
shall refer to them as the index figures. 

No play ever ran to full capacity for its entire number of per- 
formances. The index serves definitely to compare the appeals to 
this particular audience of the forty-two plays, and permits us to 
draw some general inferences from the result. The index takes no 
account of favorable or unfavorable seasons of the year, nor of pro- 
duction expense, nor of lucky or unlucky casting within the ranks 
of a single company. For the season of the year, a method of 
“weighting” the figure might easily be devised, but this has not been 
done. The actual prices of seats have been changed twice, but this 
affects the total capacity rather than the relative value between play 
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and play, and the less one concerns oneself with the mirage of total 
Capacity, in an art theatre, the better. 
The range of plays offered was very wide. Each season saw two 
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Graph of attendance percentages of plays produced 
at the Goodman Theatre, Chicago, in five seasons. 


or three recognized classics, two or three “standard” works, one or 
two definitely modern or modernistic, and usually one or two new 
American plays. There were a good many premiéres of one kind 
or another. There was Romain Rolland’s Game of Love and 
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Death, nearly three years before the Theatre Guild brought it out, 
but to the same critical tune; the American premiére of Georg 
Kaiser’s Gas, of Galsworthy’s The Forest, of The Vikings in Helge- 
land, and of Leivick’s final version of The Golem, in English. 
Nearly every season included some Shakespeare; during the first 
four years the Goodman played twice as much of him asall the other 
Chicago theatres put together. There were the more uncommonly 
acted classics—Moliére’s Don Juan, The Little Clay Cart, The 
Inspector General, The Critic, and The Tower of Nesle, by Dumas 
péere. A number of plays were held in repertory, and repeated in 
subsequent years; but such revivals or repertory uses beyond the 
first run are omitted from the index. An old success, rushed in 
after a failure, could never, in the nature of things, repeat the 
record of its initial time. 

The directors were also varied. I put on less than half of the 
plays, (though I was the only stage director employed continuously 
through the whole period), and even on these had occasional as- 
sistance, for example, from Redmond Flood with Everyman, and 
from David Itkin of the Habima, most vitally, with The Golem. 
Whitford Kane made seven productions, from O’Casey to Shake- 
speare; Iden Payne made six, all in the classic or standard classifi- 
cation, and all with high indices; Hubert Osborne, four, modern 
works; Alexandra Carlisle, two; Howard Southgate, one; Cloyd 
Head, The Little Clay Cart; and Marion Gering, Gas. In all 
cases except my own I tried to assign plays suited to the style of the 
artists concerned, and many times they worked on plays of their 
own selection. This plan of keeping each play in sympathetic 
hands should serve toward eliminating modifications of the index 
by the element of direction. 

Now for the modifications. There are three unlucky positions 
in the season: the first and last bills, and the one which must bear 
the slump of the pre-holiday weeks. The first and last are indicated 
by their positions in the tables. The plays subjected to the Decem- 
ber pressure were An Heir at Large, The Game of Love and 
Death, She Stoops to Conquer, Dear Brutus, and Tour du Monde, 
though the run of the latter extended beyond the holidays into a 
normally better period. 

In opening the season, The Forest had the advantage of the fresh 
appeal of the new and beautiful theatre building. Why Not, The 
Tower of Nesle, The Litile Clay Cart, and Romeo and Juliet, 
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undoubtedly suffered from their places in the calendar. In closing 
the season, the weather in early June becomes a factor which is 
more inimical to The Golem or Escape than to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream or The Little Clay Cart. The weather hazards can 
not be taken into account. If they could, The Rivals, which suf- 
fered from a blizzard, and Tour Du Monde, which endured two, 
each tying up the transportation system of the city, should be given 
credit in a thundering index. 

The ratings of the first season’s plays, 1925-1926, are as follows: 





The Forest, John Galsworthy...... ee et eee 454 
The Romantic Young Lady, G. Martinez Sierra........ 357 
An Heir at Large, Mary Aldis and John McCutcheon. . 322 
et, SCONE Ts «5.5 eae: seeanepeensee tes DEA eae 582 
et, SET ORTOP PTET er TT ree Se ree re ple atten (ge 
ER SE, iis x 6 does inde Hee ene cken 347 
The Tragedy of Nan, John Masefield................. 336 
4A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shakespeare........... 571 

Average for the season............ ok pee a 395 


The figure for the average takes account of the length of run by 
counting the index figure of each play once for each week it was 
given. The theatre and the company were new, the personnel very 
limited, and some runs were extended because nothing was ready to 
put in. This condition was less marked after a repertory had 
accumulated, and especially after the summer seasons at St. Louis 
had broken in certain plays. Gas, with its constructivist scenery, 
its complex action and vocalization, and Marion Gering’s Russian 
thoroughness, took a long time to rehearse and enjoyed a special 
publicity campaign; this gave dn Heir at Large more responsibility 
than its experiment in black-and-white cartoon staging warranted. 

By the second season, the company was working well together 
and the town had begun to sense what we meant by our plain state- 
ment of a policy. The rating for 1926-1927 ran thus: 





Why Not? Jesse Lynch Williams................05: 351 
The Game of Love and Death, Romain Rolland......... 277 
Fashion, Anta Corn WEGWG 0.04 60000 cs cesens te eee on .491 
Juno and the Paycock, Sean O’Casey..........-.000005. .748 
Penelope, Somerset Maugham................-. a. 
Tush Night, SHPente.. .. «2... cece. sc ecdineeie .598 
The Pigeon, John Galsworthy. ..............eeeeeee. .462 
As You Like 8i, TRGRIEEs « s - - 6 0 6 ve dcenec eens «ae 

Average for the season... ... 1.000505. 5. wewe Re 481 
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The rise in the average is caused mainly by the success of Juno 
and the Paycock, which was used seven weeks in the course of the 
season, and was lifted by Whitford Kane’s finely paced production, 
and by his acting as well as that of Mary Agnes Doyle and Art 
Smith; but the play deserved no less, and it is a question of plays 
and audiences that we are considering. 


The third season opened and closed low, but came up strongly 
with the Ibsen productions in the middle. The 1927-1928 figures: 





ee , IDS 6b ee cee ees ces cee 315 
ETT Tee eT eee eee reer eee 304 
She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith..................05. .462 
The Mask and the Face, Chiarelli-Fernald............. .428 
hi aes os Oe 6 x oA O80 94 561 
Camille in Roaring Camp, Dumas-Stevens............... 559 
2 me F treme Ot Ticigeland, THOR... ... 6... se sccces .899 
Mixed Doubles, Louis E. Laflin, Jr.................... .296 

IE EE Er ee 517 


The highest individual score of the five years falls, surprisingly 
enough, to The Vikings in Helgeland. The particular production 
was a fortunate one; it opened on the Ibsen Centenary to a notable 
audience, preponderatingly Norse, and it had the special attraction 
of the Clavilux, used at the time in entire co-operation; but then, 
Ibsen will be found generally with a high index. In the case of 
The Vikings, the run was of five weeks duration—unduly long for 
the best financial showing. 

The season closed with The Little Clay Cart, but since its run 
was longer at the opening of the next autumn, its index falls prop- 
erly into the season of 1928-1929: 





The Little Clay Cart, King Shudraka.................. .550 
Ba PO TINE, SEMIN oon nce. cas sec wnses 598 
Dear Brutus, J. M. Barrie......... as lA diay oh i .634 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, Pirandello........ .699 
Lizard Gap, Harry L. Hamilton................... ee 
When We Dead Awaken, Ibsen....... oT jens abe wen .598 
EE OE TT er > es 
The Shadow of a Gunman, Sean O’Casey ...........%. .328 
co GE es ere eee . a7 

Average for the season...... ie oo ee ...- 4698 


In each season there have been plays which seemed to break 
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through certain resistances; The Mask and the Face was one—it 
never made a great showing at the box office, but its audience grew 
slowly and steadily during the run. This was still more true of 
Six Characters; it made serious friends for the theatre. The Critic 
had the highest score for the season, due largely to Iden Payne’s 
tremendously resourceful production; but, as always happens with 
this play, a few of the serious-minded walked out from each per- 
formance; in every audience there are some people who won't 
stand any fooling. 
The ratings for 1929-1930 were: 


Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare................. ere 
The Makropoulos Secret, Kare] Capek................. 544 
Tour du Monde, Jules Verne-Dennery.................. .520 
pe, fh BR ee reer ee 556 
EGR, FH Bias 505 ob 45 Cee e Obs pe 752 
2 ee Te, ME, 5 56 S65 6a oc bn ks eee .762 
Kolpak Must Dance, Helmuth Unger.................. .428 
teem, BB. TE so 600 06 sees ea 434 


Escape, John Galsworthy (Outside of subscription season) .414 





Reteage for Tit MMMM. os io. ves cevicteti tiene 552 


This last season teems with alibis, no less at the Goodman than on 
Broadway. When the stock market broke, the third week of 
Romeo and Juliet fell off fifty per cent. The weather crashed 
through Tour du Monde and The Rivals. Holiday had a split run, 
to meet previous announcements, as Camille in Roaring Camp had 
been split by the Ibsen Centenary. Kolpak Must Dance and 
Ariadne enjoyed the highest support of the subscription list, but 
their ratings are only protected by the brevity of their runs. Escape 
was produced after the subscription season, and was held on to the 
close without this support. Divided councils between the direction 
and the Theatre Committee of the Art Institute became an increas- 
ing factor; I had never read Ariadne when its production was 
ordered by the Committee; but this has nothing to do with the rela- 
tive values of the plays in terms of attendance—any play might 
have been ordered, and would serve equally for the experiment. 

It may be noted at once that the largest takings, in each of five 
successive years, were on Gas, Juno and the Paycock, The Vikings, 
The Critic and The Rivals. No general principle seems to apply 
here. Gas and Juno can not be counted with the classics, nor the 
other three with the moderns. Extend the list to the highest ten in 
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five years, and we still find no significant cleavage between old and 
new. The list of ten runs: 


The Vikings Six Characters 

The Rivals Dear Brutus 

Holiday Twelfth Night 

Juno and the Paycock The Inspector General 
The Critic When We Dead Awaken 


It may mean something, that of the ten only two have a record 
of Broadway success. But for the moment we are following the 
question between old and new—classic and novelty. If I take 
royalty or non-royalty as a basis, a difference looms up: 


Average seventeen no-royalty plays (classic and standard). .554 
Average twenty-five royalty plays.................... 465 


This seems very hard on living authors, especially as there is a 
further inference—not paying royalties makes the older works still 
more profitable. My interests as well as my professional preju- 
dices rise to reject the conclusion, but there are the figures; it took 
five years of hard work to get them—and even so they apply only 
to the audience we are considering. Taking the nine major classics 
(Shakespeare, Sheridan and Ibsen), and the figure is still higher— 
.629, while the nine definite novelties, premieres of the new plays 
and the like, average .373. 

This plainly indicates that breaking ground, giving new men a 
chance, adventuring—the most creative side of the game—is very 
expensive. New plays go far to drag down the ratings of the whole 
mass of royalty plays. This may be partly because the works chosen 
prove unimportant in most cases, but I am inclined to lay a part of 
the blame on the inertia of the public. If you could develop a 
vegetable with all the virtues of the artichoke at the cost of a tur- 
nip, you would still need an advertising campaign to create a demand. 

Then there is the question of the light as opposed to the serious 
play. Leaving out all doubtful and border cases (O’Casey’s, for 
example), and averaging comic against tragic types, I get the fol- 
lowing result: 

EE ee ee ee .490 

Le oe se us. eee Ss he wee ws 536 

This result may indicate the youth of the audience, or its naive 
seeking for some touch of vicarious experience with larger and 
deeper realities, or its mere willingness to pay for the purgation of 
pity and terror the Aristotelians talk about. And it cares not a rap 
whether the setting be kitchen or palace, the garb smart or drab. 
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Looking over the figures, and remembering the plays and their 
presentation, I believe that the element which is common to the 
high rating titles is dramatic distinction. 

This sounds like rank idealism, and I remember as I write the 
sad eye with which the Chairman of the Theatre Committee in- 
formed me that I was an idealist; it hurt him as much as it did me, 
but he simply had to tell me. Yet here are the facts. The modern 
plays which rated high are distinguished works, each in its way— 
Gas, Juno, Six Characters, the Ibsen items, Holiday; and whenever 
a distinguished play failed, with one exception in which our ex- 
perience is paralleled by that of the Theatre Guild, I cannot avoid 
recalling grave shortcomings in the casting or production. .. . 
What the essential, the kernel in the meaning of the word “distin- 
guished” as applied to a play is, I must leave to the reader. 

Of course, what success means in a repertory or an art theatre 
is not wholly determined by box office. Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
Duke of York’s Theatre was the occasion of an unfavorable box- 
office report to Mr. Frohman, and of a book, The Repertory 
Theatre, by Mr. P. P. Howe. Mr. Frohman’s report showed a 
loss of six thousand pounds, and he rated the venture as a failure; 
but Mr. Howe’s book, evaluating the plays, the authors and the 
producers, proves it a success. The Comédie Francaise might run, 
on its momentum of two hundred and fifty years, without a sub- 
sidy—but who in France would vote to have it try? Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s guarantors are visited annually, but her theatre is a suc- 
cess. In each case, and the instances can be multiplied over 
Europe, the success is in the standard of plays given—in the plays 
and nothing else—and in the service to the growing public which 
appreciates these plays. No theatre can be important except one 
which deals in important plays. 

Those of us who knew the circumstances realized that the Trus- 
tees of the Art Institute faced a very complex problem. Last sum- 
mer THEATRE ARTS remarked that they might engage for their 
theatre a more efficient picker of successes than they started with. 
Granted. But I submit the foregoing figures to indicate that if 
they should, he will do well to take into account the experience 
of their theatre in terms of its own box office. This experience 
testifies that he will find his successes in works of quality and char- 
acter, not in pastiche or Broadway warmed over. This hopeful 
conclusion I hand on with real satisfaction. 
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On the Budapest Stage 
By ELIZABETH P. JACOBI 


FTER a season of financial disaster, after a vacation during 
which it seemed problematic whether four of Budapest’s 
nine legitimate theatres were going to open their doors 

to the public again in the fall, after every expert had decided 
that the Hungarian theatre could not be expected to live, what with 
talkies, the state of the stock market, the crisis of the drama, and 
the low price of wheat—every theatre in the city started work 
earlier than usual and with a dynamic display of energy. With 
only one exception, every play that seems to appeal to the public 
is Hungarian made, vintage 1930. 

The great event of the Budapest season, year after year, is the 
new Molnar play. Ferenc was a big man in his home town long 
before his international reputation was made, a product of this city 
with its Gallic wit and leisured Eastern melancholia, that ever-pres- 
ent Budapest tinge of self-pity and self-irony and not taking one’s 
self seriously. Since he has become an article of export, Molnar 
is a national institution, which does not prevent people from say- 
ing that the change is not all to the good of his literary value. 
With a squint in the direction of international success, Molnar’s 
eyeglass no more glitters with the same brilliance of mischief and 
that infinitesimal touch of emotion which was reflected in The 
Devil or The Guardsman. For all its sophisticated philosophy, 
Mima lacks the humanity and the humor of Liliom. 

This time Molnar is once more at his best. The Good Fairy, 
first presented at the Budapest Vigszinhaz in October, is another 
piece of theatrical legerdemain proving the Molnar thesis that the 
stage is, above all, a place for creating illusion. It is so artfully 
built up as to create a complete illusion of simplicity. Molnar is 
less dazzling than usual, there are less fireworks and more heart, 
less tempo and more literature, finer bon mots and less applause. 

The Good Fairy is a poor little girl of the big city, by pro- 
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LEONA 


Gizi Bajor in the name part of Lajos 
Zilahy’s play of the post-war revolu- 
tionary period in Hungary. 











BooK-KEEPER OF THE WORLD 





Lajos Gellert as the book-keeper world-dictator com- 
ing to arrest the League of Nations in Imre Foldes’ 
" fantastic play of international politics in 1935 re- 
cently produced in Budapest. 
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fession ticket collector in a picture palace. A little girl who has 
no morals and no education, no relatives, no luck, and no scruples, 
but a lot of imagination and a generous heart. She wants to make 
everybody happy and to be very happy herself, but she has not the 
talent to do it. She simply cannot make up her mind to accept any 
return for her generosity, or rather she is incapable of giving her- 
self to anyone who might make it worth her while. So when she 
happens to get entangled with the wealthy American of her dreams, 
she pretends she is a highly respectable married woman. And when 
she must reveal the identity of the non-existent husband she quotes 
the first name she comes across in the telephone directory. 

The great American trust president, who cannot make Lou ac- 
cept his gifts, promises to make her husband a great and rich man, 
and a play-ful of complications ensues. 

An excellent production, with only the figure of Lou, in the 
interpretation of Francisca Gaal, somewhat over-elaborate in de- 
tail does full justice to the play. 

Leona, by Lajos Zilahy, one of the foremost dramatists of the 
younger generation, is the first Hungarian play which dares to 
approach the theme of recent history: the revolutionary period just 
after the war. It claimed all the more attention by being pre- 
sented, despite the delicate subject, at the state-subsidized National 
Theatre. Leona is the name of an aristocratic young woman who 
has never known want and misery, not even by sight, and, who by 
chance, comes into contact with the squalid horrors of a 1918 
slum soup-kitchen and the enthusiasm of its socialist director. 

The political as well as the psychological problems involved in 
the development of the story were too weighty for the author to 
handle adequately, but he presented an interesting milieu and gave 
two great artists fine parts; Gizi Bajor in the part of Leona and 
Julius Csortos, in the part of Count Merovsky, her father. 

The other “political” play, in which world problems constituted 
a principal subject and not a mere background, was The Book- 
keeper of the World, by Imre Foldes, an Utopia projected into the 
immediate future, dated 1935. Without a too daring stretch of 
imagination, the author surmises that five years hence the world 
crisis will have come to a tragic climax. Unemployment results in 
absolute want and a world revolution in Berlin, Paris, New York 
and London—or would if at the last moment a man of simple 
common sense, a rational business man, Mr. Glasgow, book- 
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keeper to the venerable and now ruined firm of Wembley & Sons in 
London, did not find a way out. Mr. Glasgow argues that the 
affairs of the world can be mended by a simple trick of book- 
keeping. The clock must be set back to 1914. Every entry in all 
the books in the world that has been made since must be can- 
celled. In business, in politics, in public affairs, everything must 
go back to 1914 and start over again. An eraser will do it—but a 
world dictator must be supplied with sufficient power. 

The eager enthusiasm of the starving masses appoints him, Mr. 
Bernard Giasgow, with his plain common sense and the umbrella 
under his arm, to world dictatorship. His first act is to fly to 
Geneva where the League of Nations is assembled, discussing at a 
banquet the possibility of eventually considering the question of 
an economic adjustment. Mr. Glasgow has the entire League of 
Nations Committee placed under arrest and interned, along with 
all the politicians in the world. They may continue their sittings, 
meetings, banquets and discussions for their own delectation, but 
the world, set back to 1914, will go its way regardless. He then 
proceeds to carry out the cancelling of twenty-one years all over 
the globe, and when that is done takes his umbrella and wishes to 
return to his desk in the office of Wembley & Sons, leaving the 
world a happy and good place to live in. But the world is just 
as foolish as it was in 1914. Nationalism, competition, war propa- 
ganda again have their way, the achievements of the dictator-book- 
keeper’s readjustment go more quickly than they come, and Mr. 
Glasgow, common sense, and humane good-will, fall victims to 
demagogy and the fallacies of human nature. 

After a brilliant first act came a second and third frankly and 
honestly bad. But the idea of the play, the competent direction, 
and the fine acting of Lajos Gellért in the leading part should have 
sufficed to give the play a better reception than it got. 

The Fountain Pen, by Laszlo Fodor, a comedy of jealous error, 
has an almost Molnaresque first act, but too thin a plot to go on 
with. The Girl Who Dares, by Laszlo and Farago is bright and 
amusing. It had a good run at the Belvarosi Theatre. 

On the whole, a fresh spirit of enterprise, effort, sound craftman- 
ship, plenty of fun and humour are characteristic of the new crop 
of Hungarian plays, though so far none can claim high merit. But 
who expects such a rare specimen so early in the season. 
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Design by Robert Edmond Jones 


LE PREZIOSE RIDICOLE 


A PROBLEM IN OPERA DESIGN 


HE addition of Le Preziose Ridicole to the repertory of the Metro- 
politan Opera House means more to some of the artists at work 
there than the presentation of a novelty on the year’s program. Moliére’s 
delightful comedy appears as a one act opera with music by Felice Lattuada, 
stage designs by Robert Edmond Jones, produced under the direction of 
Ernst Lert. But it represents the closest approach to a solution of a 
problem at which Dr. Lert has been working for years and which is of 
interest to every lover of music and the drama—harmonizing the music 
of an opera, the movement of the actors, the scale and the color of the 
stage design. 

In a desire to simplify and to clarify the hybrid art form which we call 
opera, Dr. Lert many years ago, at La Scala in Milan, and with Toscanini 
as conductor, produced Tristan with Adolphe Appia’s “rhythmic spaces” as 
a background. But to everyone’s disappointment he found that in spite of 
their simplicity and the truth of line and form which Appia’s designs held 
within themselves, their space rhythms had no relation to Wagner’s 
musical rhythms. Using color rhythms such as the Diaghilev ballet under 
Fokine’s direction had used so successfully, was equally impossible for 
music on any grand scale; since there is no way to paint on a setting what 
is painted in an orchestra. Finally, on the theory that the only visible ex- 
pression of dramatic music is dramatic action, Dr. Lert evolved a new 
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theory of opera design. ‘The libretto, he says, should give to the setting 
only its form—a room, a castle, a garden, and so forth; but the music 
should give to the setting both its style and its measure. Therefore, to 
create a harmonious production the ground plan of the setting should be 
designed by the stage director according to the necessities of the music, 
its tempo, scale, phrasing, as they must be interpreted both by the orchestra 
and by the actor. Such a setting should then be worked out not by the 
ordinary scene designer but by an accomplished stage architect w hose only 
other attributes must be a sense of beauty and music in his blood. 

Working in this way, according to Dr. Lert’s specifications for scale 
and space, Robert Edmond Jones designed his setting, (overleaf) re- 
taining only the “‘feel’’ of the traditional Moliere room (above). About 
ten feet back of the proscenium arch, in Mr. Jones’ design, is an inner pro- 
scenium, treated like a corridor. Against one wall is a harpsicord, with 
candles, against the other a table and candelabra. When the inner curtain 
is lifted there is a stylized salon with side portals, backed by a flight of 
steps and an enormous lattice, the center opening of which looks down a 
long raised path upon a great vase of calla-lilies. 














IN A CEMENT BOX 


By KEITH MACKAYE 
(Drawing by the author) 


Cramped in a cement box— 

Far from the stars, 

We wondered together, 
Paused—and parted with a word, 
Nor tried the prison-bars 

Of circumstance, and time, and this strange world 
That in such business whirled 

Our lives into a changing state 

Of mortal breath, and touch, and glance, and fate! 





Dumb we come and dumb we go, 

Like some ghastly tumult 

In sweet, soft, sifting snow, 

Blown by the breath of everlasting powers— 
A voiceless gesture, like a ghost, 

White, and beautiful, and frail, 

Creating death by living— 

That life may be lost, 

Leaving no trace, save in the mind of God. 


Beautiful the day is, and the night. 

Powerful are we in whom such beauty dwells. 
Only in us the world attains 

The still, deep wonder of its infinite pains. 
Rest you calm, and worry not awhile; 

The tears of heaven are at once a smile 

Of growth and longing in the grass. 

Our longing stays, and all attainments pass. 
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A NEW THEATRE 


for 


The Cambridge School of the Drama 


HE new theatre of the Cambridge 

School of the Drama, founded in 
1930 with Albert Lovejoy as director, will 
give students of Harvard and Radcliffe 
once more the opportunity to develop their 
theatre talents. They may now practice 
in an excellently equipped theatre, a privi- 
lege denied their distinguished Harvard 
predecessors who, as members of the Board 
of Governors of the new school, have 
helped to make the playhouse a reality. 
The roster of this board includes George 
Abbott, Winthrop Ames, Robert Edmond 
Jones, Eugene O'Neill, Robert Sherwood, 


Lee Simonson, Lewis Beach, Sidney How- 


ard, John Mason Brown and many other 
names famous in Harvard theatre annals. 

The building which houses this theatre 
was built seventy-five years ago by Har- 
vard for a gymnasium. It was later made 
into a Germanic museum. Plans of the re- 
modelling are of interest because they show 
a very practical and economical adaptation 
of a building to theatre purposes, and be- 
cause Mr. Lovejoy and his associate, Mr. 
Arthur P. Segal, who together designed the 
playhouse, have included several unique 
features which all followers of the experi- 
mental stage will find stimulating. 

The theatre, which has the outward ap- 
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pearance of the Globe of Elizabethan Eng- 
land, has the shape of an octagon, with 
three sides utilized to form a curtainless 
stage. This permits of four acting areas— 
a forestage and three inner stages, any one 
or all of which may be curtained. The 
forestage is forty-five feet wide and each 
inner stage has a sixteen foot opening. The 
light control—switchboard and dimming 
bank—is removed entirely from its custom- 
ary place back-stage and placed in the cen- 
tre of a balcony across the back of the audi- 
torium. This balcony, for the use of the 
director, technical director, and assistants 
only, will allow the technical control of 
all lighting from the best vantage point in 
the house. All light sources are concealed 
—the footlights being under the first row 
of seats, and the tormentor lights, for fore- 
stage lighting, on screen-like towers which 
open noiselessly only after the auditorium 
is darkened, and close at the ends of acts. 











Three feet from the forestage the seats 
rise at a sharp angle. 

The stage allows countless adaptations 
to the moods and periods of plays—Greek, 
Elizabethan, Moliére, 18th Century, mod- 
ern. It affords a permanent arrangement 
after the manner of Aristophanes or Shake- 
speare, on four stages set at once, for such 
modern pieces as, let us say, The Beggar 
on Horseback, or Grand Hotel. ‘There is 
no need for the revolving stage or for 
wagon stages here, for, with the vaudeville 
method of a stage alternating between a 
set “in one” and an inner and larger stage, 
this theatre has the advantage that instead 
of one inner stage, it has three, all with 
perfectly good sight-lines from the intimate 
seating plan which will accommodate ap- 
proximately one hundred and thirty persons. 

The area on the audience sides of the 
octagon is panelled to provide offices, draft- 
ing rooms, a study, a lounge, a small lobby. 
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Who will go to Ireland 
for Aonach Tailteann? 
E growth and development of the 
Irish Amateur Theatre since 1925 
was such that, in 1928, the general coun- 
cil of Aonach Tailteann, that ancient 
Gaelic celebration inaugurated some 3,000 
years ago in memory of Queen Tailte, de- 
cided to include an experimental dramatic 
art competition in its already comprehen- 
sive programme. 

The dramatic form was unknown to 
the ancient Gaels although they were 
keenly responsive te dramatic influences. 
Bards and story-tellers entertained the 
great chieftains of old, their followers and 
their guests with poems, songs and tales 
of their own composition. Often these 
were of a purely imaginative character, 
but, more often, some great event was 
the source of inspiration. The Festival 
of Tailte brought these bards and story- 
tellers together from all over Ireland. 
They performed after the evening feast- 
ing that brought to an end the days given 
over to every known kind of field sport. 
For more than 2,000 years this festival 
was held every fourth year at Tara of 
the Kings, some thirty miles from where 
Dublin now stands. Its fortnight of dura- 
tion was a time of peace as a tribute to the 
memory of Tailte, during whose reign 
there were no wars in Eire. With the 
coming of the Anglo-Normans, however, 
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peace in the land became impossible and 
Aonach Tailteann was allowed to lapse. 
Down the centuries of British occupation 
Ireland was never at peace. and it was 
agreed that no revival of Aonach Tail- 
teann was possible while “the stranger” 
was in the land. Following the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State a movement 
was at once inaugurated to restore Aonach 
Tailteann and its revival took place in 
1924. 

In the modern Aonach, literary con- 
tests replace the bardic entertainments and 
novelists, dramatists, and so forth have 
supplanted the ancient story-tellers. (In 
remote country districts, men and women, 
whose tongue is that of the ancient Gael, 
still pursue the art of story-telling as a 
profession. They are very much in de- 
mand for wakes, weddings, christenings 
and other occasions of social enjoyment 
favored by the Irish peasantry. The 
story-tellers are, however, disappearing 
fast. The Folklore of Ireland Society is 
making strenuous efforts to collect, while 
it is possible to do so, the folk-tales avail- 
able. This society is also making grama- 
phone records of many tales told in Gaelic 
by these links with the past.) 

Drama, in the form known to us, was 
first included in Aonach Tailteann in 
1928. No less than ten groups took part 
and, of these, eight were Irish. The per- 
formances were given in the Peacock 
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Theatre, the miniature playhouse con- 
structed within the Abbey Theatre. The 
adjudicators were Dudley Digges, then of 
the New York Theatre Guild, Nugent 
Monck, of the Maddermarket Theatre, 
Norwich, and William Armstrong, of The 
Playhouse, Liverpool. 

Each group was required to present two 
plays of contrasting character, that is, a 
tragedy or drama, and a comedy, and the 
whole performance to make up a full 
evening's entertainment lasting not more 
than three hours. The plays, left to each 
group’s own selection, ranged from works 
of the Abbey school to plays of Spanish, 
English and American authorship. 

For 1931, the rules governing the con- 
test will be similar to those which ob- 
tained in 1928 and the tournament will 
be open to the world. Two qualifica- 
tions are indispensable to competing 
players. They must be of Irish descent 
and they must be bona fide amateurs. 
The Irish Theatre sprang originally from 
an amateur group and economic and other 
conditions make it inevitable that the 
newly developing Irish Theatre should be 
amateur in character. Professionalism, 
while of course not decried in the Irish 
Theatre is not regarded with favor, and 
this attitude is justified not only because 
an amateur theatre, by virtue of its 
sincerity and enthusiasm, constitutes the 
strongest foundation on which to build up 
a national theatre. It is also the best 
weapon against the commercial theatres 
which rely on London for their book- 
ings and bring to Ireland mediocre plays 
presented by mediocre companies. Hence 
emphasis is laid upon the bona fide ama- 
teur status required of all players in the 
Tailteann competition. Certain modifica- 
tions are, however, made as to former pro- 
fessionals and the services of a_profes- 
sional director are permitted. 

The “Irish descent” rule is not as 
formidable as it looks. Anybody of Irish 


extraction, however far back, is eligible 
under this rule and, in America, there 
should be little difficulty in getting to- 
gether a group of players who will be 
qualified for competition. In dramatic 
circles in Ireland, American participation 
is eagerly hoped for. It is known to 
what high standards of perfection Ameri- 
can amateur groups have brought produc- 
tion and acting and, if Irish societies feel 
confident of holding their own, they are 
also more than willing to learn from 
visitors. Therefore it is hoped that one 
or two American college groups will find 
it possible to send casts to Dublin next 
August. The performances will be given 
in the Gate Theatre and the full scenic 
and other equipment of that theatre will 
be at the disposal of all competing groups. 
It will not be necessary to transport 
scenery unless special settings are required. 
The arrangements will be such that, ordi- 
narily speaking, it will only be necessary 
for the casts to bring costumes and make- 
up with them. No entrance fee is charged 
and no requirements as to the purchase 
of seats obtained. Even royalties will be 
paid by the Tailteann authorities. 

Every possible facility will be afforded 
groups from outside of Ireland. Special 
transport charges will be arranged with 
transatlantic steamship lines and return 
tickets to and from Dublin and the place 
of debarkation will be issued at half 
single fare. The Abbey Theatre will 
grant special privileges to visiting players 
in the form of reduced prices of admis- 
sion to all its performances, and opport- 
unities will be given them of meeting the 
Abbey players, (who, incidentally, expect 
to make a tour of the United States in 
the season of 1931-32). The members of 
the dramatic societies attached to Dublin 
University (Trinity College) and Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, have signified 
their desire to do everything in their 
power to make the visit of American 
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student-actors a memorable one. It is 
possible that the authorities of the two 
Dublin Universities will place their hos- 
tels at the disposal of the visitors at low 
charges and special reductions will be 
made for them at the hotels. College 
groups are mentioned only because it is 
thought that such groups alone would find 
it possible to find the time necessary for 
such a visit. If any other group elects 


to come, it will be no less kindly wel- 
comed and no effort will be spared to 
make the members feel at home during 
the fortnight of Aonach Tailteann when 
Dublin keeps open house. Full particu- 
lars of the competition will be sent on 
application to the Hon. Secretary, Dra- 
matic Art Section, Aonach Tailteann, 1A 
Lower Ormonde Quay, Dublin, Irish 
Free State. 
J. J. Haves 
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KATCHALOFF 


‘‘The one who speaks for the author” in the Moscow Art 
Theatre’s production of Tolstoy’s Resurrection. Sometimes 
he appears before the proscenium, sometimes on either side 
of the stage. Occasionally, he is in the scene itself, not as a 
participant in the dramatic action, but to tell the audience 
what is taking place in the minds of the characters. His 
explanations are always objective, and never moral. An 
interesting variation of the method of Strange Interlude. 











A scene from the Meierhold production of Maya- 
kovsky’s satire, Banya (Bath), which refers to the 
stripping from the Communist Party of “the petty- 
bourgeoisie”. Meierhold’s demand for flexible body 
action in his actors is illustrated by this group of 
young factory workers. The white rectangle at the 
top is a film screen. The great Russian director has 
been employing the motion picture in his latest pro- 
ductions as a psychological method of clarifying and 
intensifying the story and ideology of the play. 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Upstage, The American Theatre in 
Performance, by John Mason Brown. 
W. W. Norton: New York. $3.00. 


f JPSTAGE by John Mason Brown is 

a comprehensive and engaging ac- 
count of the American theatre in action. 
It is neither encyclopedic nor statistical, yet 
it succeeds in giving, within the narrow 
compass of a volume, a vivid picture of the 
actual state, artisticaily speaking, of that 
theatre today. Mr. Brown is concerned 
as he puts it ‘with that helter-skelter, often 
despairing, but nevertheless vigorously ex- 
citing theatre” in which, as dramatic critic 
of the New York Evening Post, he spends 
every first night of the season. He deals 
not with one phase or one angle of his 
subject, but with the theatre as a whole— 
even including the building and the aud- 
ence. ‘Taking each artist whose work con- 
tributes to “that composite sense of en- 
deavor which we recognise as ‘theatre’ ”»— 
Mr. Brown presents a short review of that 
artist’s immediate background, his present 
problems and his actual performance. He 
enlarges and illuminates these general chap- 
ters by sketches of individuals whose work 
re-enforces or enlarges his points, putting 
the fact side by side with the theory and 
weaving history, comment and description 
into a diverting whole. 

By his years and natural inclination, Mr. 
Brown is a modern. One of New York’s 
youngest dramatic critics, he has managed 
to escape the depths of disillusionment com- 
mon to youth and to too much theatre- 


going. He has miraculously preserved an 
interest in, even an enthusiasm for, the 
theatre which has led him not only to the 
theatres of Broadway, but beyond them to 
a study of theatrical history and the 
methods and technique of the stage. He 
presents, with a vitality born of under- 
standing and sympathy, the problems of the 
artists of the theatre. Heir to the revolu- 
tion created by Appia and Craig he ac- 
cepts the importance of the designer with- 
out belittling the essential roles of play- 
wright and actor. His appreciation of the 
function of the modern super-director does 
not make him forget that such a man must 
work with, and is dependent upon the play- 
wright, actor and designer to bring about 
his miracles. Each individual has his es- 
sential part as well as his profound respon- 
sibility, and it is Mr. Brown’s appraisal of 
the degree to which the American artists 
have met the challenge of their theatre 
which makes Upstage far more than a mere 
record of events. 

Though Mr. Brown is in the truest 
sense a lover of the theatre, his judgment 
is not warped by his desire to be pleased. 
He puts his finger on what he considers 
the weak point in the American theatre 
when he summarizes the failure of the aver- 
age American playwright. “It is the limits 
of his imagination which are to a large ex- 
tent the limits of the imagination of the 
theatre of his time.” He proves his point 
by drawing attention to the fact that 
Eugene O’Neill is the only playwright in 
America whose name stands for freedom 
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and power, and even O’Neill is an “unsatis- 
factory genius”. Of the other playwrights 
he discusses, Paul Green is a hope as yet 
unfulfilled ; Sidney Howard, Philip Barry 
and George Kelly, though often brilliant 
and always arresting, have their distinct 
limitation. The actors offer even less ma- 
terial, and Mr. Brown selects two or three 
examples of the old school—Mrs. Fiske and 
Otis Skinner, both delightfuly presented— 
to give vitality to the group. The inclu- 
sions and omissions which, in the nature 
of his task, he is forced to make, will in- 
evitably arouse argument and criticism, but 
his characterizations are in themselves suf- 
ficiently entertaining to justify them: the 
Lunts with their “married acting that gains 
a new freedom from its married bond”; 
Pauline Lord, who is “‘a flaming negative, 
the epitome of choked and choking repres- 
sion”; Katharine Cornell, who has “some- 
thing more than beauty—an interest of an 
irresistible kind, distinctive to the point of 
oddity, haunting, exotic”. The list of de- 
signers is headed by Robert Edmond Jones, 
with Norman-Bel Geddes and Lee Simon- 
son as exponents of two very different types 
of expression. The directors, Belasco, Ames 
and Hopkins offer amusing contrasts, if they 
do not cover the entire field, while perhaps 
the most entertaining and successful of his 
sketches are devoted to three of his con- 
fréres in the seats of judgment—Wioollcott, 
Nathan and Stark Young. 

For Mr. Brown has had the courage to 
discuss his own profession and to analyze 
the dramatic critic, that “‘lean-to in litera- 
ture” whose fate it is to endure the “nightly 
drudgery of sitting before another person’s 
work”. Ruefully acknowledging the fact 
that “to the majority of people the dramatic 
critic seems at best a spiritless person who 
prefers the indolence of opinion to the trials 
of action, as he draws a picture of the ideal 
critic and boldly asserts that if he is not to 
be a mere reporter or reviewer “he must 
have standards that are born of the theatre 


itself and not of the press-room. He must 
serve it and dedicate himself to its inter- 
ests rather than to his own or those of his 
editors or his readers”. He must be “not 
the agent of the manager but a servant of 
the art which that manager exploits’. It is 
as a servant of that art that Mr. Brown 
has written his book, holding up standards 
and ideals for its artists, making clear to 
the layman facets of theatric affairs that 
are unfamiliar to him, and increasing his 
interest in the theatre by a better under- 
standing of its methods and difficulties. His 
book is immediately diverting as a picture 
of the theatre in which we try to enjoy 
ourselves today, and it has permanent value 
as a cross section of what will one day be 
history—the great American theatrical 
scene of the year of grace 1930. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


A THEATRE BIOGRAPHY 
Myself and the Theatre, by Theodore 
Komisarjevsky. Dutton: N. Y. $3.75. 

HE name of Theodore Komisarjevsky 

is chiefly associated in the minds of 

New York Theatre-goers with the sensitive 
beauty of his Theatre Guild production of 
The Tidings Brought to Mary, while 
Europe knows him more generally, not only 
for his pioneer work in Russia, but for his 
many productions in the theatres and opera 
houses of England, France and Italy. His 
book on himself and the theatre gives a 
fleeting and disconnected vision of this 
career, beginning with his adventurous 
escape from Soviet Russia, flashing back 
to pre-war Russia, his sister Vera 
Komisarjevsky’s theatre and his own initia- 
tion into the arts, and then going forward 
again to the difficulties and discomforts 
which met him at every turn in the Euro- 
pean countries where he has been experi- 
menting in theatre production since 1919. 
Komisarjevsky’s book, while not com- 
parable to Stanislavsky’s My Life in Art 
in literary or spiritual power, will be in- 
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teresting to the worker in the modern 
theatre. It contains a fund of ideas and 
suggestions buried in much that is epheme- 
ral and more that is trite, and although 
the pictures are unfortunately very poor 
indeed, and it is badly edited, yet it bears 
witness to such an indomitable energy, such 
a whole-hearted devotion to the theatre that 
it cannot help being humanly arresting. 





Illustration by Grace Allen for 
Clare Major’s Playing Theatre. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
Playing Theatre, by Clare Tree 
Major. Oxford Univ. Press: $2.50. 
| ewe stories are in their nature dra- 

matic. The characters in their ad- 
ventures provide something very near to 
actual performance in the excited imagina- 
tions of their youthful audiences. Hence, 
dramatizing the fairy tale is but reducing it 
to its essence. This is an undertaking much 
more difficult than it would seem. Witness 
the many awkward and dull adaptations 
made by school teachers and others who, 
having no conception of a living theatre, 
have thought translation of narrative ma- 
terial into dramatic easy. In this book, 
however, a woman of wide experience and 
with a special aptitude for presenting effec- 
tive drama to children has collected a se- 
ries of the world’s best known folk ro- 
mances and made them into exciting plays. 
Here Cinderella and Aladdin and Robin 
Hood live in natural speech and thrilling 
action. Child and adult playgoer alike may 
revel in the discomfiture of the cruel sisters, 
in the power of the magic lamp, and in the 


happy marriage of Maid Marian and Robin 
Hood. These plays are skilfully and lov- 
ingly done. Mrs. Major adds a valuable 
appendix of advice on producing plays for 
children. The Oxford University Press 
has given the book a charming format, not 
the least of whose attractions are the black 
and white illustrations, full of humor and 
understanding, by Grace Allen. Margaret 
Anglin provides a short commendatory in- 
troduction which deserves reading. 


SCHOOL AND THE THEATRE 
The Little Theatre in the School, by 
Lillian Foster Collins. Dodd Mead: 
New York. $2.50. Playmaking and 
Plays, by John Merrill and Martha 
Fleming. Macmillan: New York. 
$2.50. Typical Plays for Secondary 
Schools, selected and edited by James 
Webber and Hanson Hart Webster. 
Houghton, Mifflin: Boston. $1.50. 


y ‘HE constantly increasing use of the 


drama and the theatre as educational 
media is attested by these three books all 
of which cover about the same ground. 
Miss Collins plunges at once into the prac- 
tical problems of the school playhouse. 
Having discussed the place of the theatre 
in school she gives valuable advice as to 
organization, selection of, obtaining and 
producing plays. She adds a chapter on 
Writing Plays with Children, based on her 
own extensive experience. Four short plays 
thus composed complete the volume. Mr. 
Merrill and Miss Fleming begin somewhat 
further back in the development of school 
drama with eight chapters of Part I under 
the general heading, The Dramatic Im- 
pulse. Part II is a discussion of the edu- 
cative use of this impulse with chapters on 
specific problems. Part III is given over 
to notes on and illustrations of original 
play making. And the book is completed 
with a bibliography of suitable plays, books 
related to the art of the theatre, periodicals 
on the art of the theatre and a list of pub- 
lishers of plays. Typical Plays is the third 
anthology by Mr. Webber and Mr. Web- 
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ster, having for their purpose, as is obvious, 
the fulfilling of a need for good short plays 
suitable for high school production. This 
is a well chosen group including effective 
dramas by well known playwrights. Ap- 
pended to the anthology is a foreword to 
teachers on how to use the drama in school, 
some notes on the plays and playwrights 
represented in the volume, and much prac- 
tical advice on production. There is also 
a list of one-act plays and a list of longer 
plays for secondary schools. 


MORE ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 
Shakespeare Studies, Biographical and 
Literary, by Edgar I. Fripp. Oxford 
University Press: London. $2.50. 

R. FRIPP, life trustee of Shake- 

speare’s birthplace, adds much to 
our understanding of Shakespeare and his 
background by these studies of that great 
poet’s home town. The poet’s relatives, 
his probable school teacher, the Vicar, and 
other contemporaries of his youth walk 
in the pages. It is a good bit of research. 
The Wheel of Fire, by G. Wilson 


Knight. Oxford University Press: 
London. $4.50. 


These new, thought-provoking essays on 
tragedies deserve a place in the Shakespeare 
library beside Bradley’s classic interpretive 
studies. Interesting titles include: The 
Philosophy of Troilus and Cressida; Mea- 
sure for Measure and the Gospels; An Es- 
say on Timon of Athens; Shakespeare on 
Tolstoy and Shakespearian Metaphysics. 
Venus and Adonis, by William Shake- 
speare. Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial 
Press: New York. Longmans, Green 
and Company: Toronto. $5.00. 

Shakespeare’s early and gorgeously sensu- 
ous poem makes a brilliant appearance in 
dark red board and printed in dark red 
ink. Ben Kutcher’s illustrations, half- 
tones also printed in a dull, dark red, pre- 
serve the tone of the volume and make it an 
unusual gift book. 


BROADWAY PLAYS 


Plays for Seven Players, by Charles 
Rann Kennedy. University of Chi- 
cago Press: $5.00 


HE series of plays beginning with 
The Servant in the House which 
were written by Charles Rann Kennedy 
for a repertory company consisting of five 
men and two women, are here supple- 
mented by two short plays for small casts. 
The University of Chicago Press has made 
a beautiful volume out of the collection 
which includes The Army with Banners, 
The Terrible Meek, The Winter Feast, 
The Idol Breakers, The Rib of the Man, 
The Fool from the Hills and The Neces- 
sary Evil. 
Roadside, by Lynn Riggs. 
French: New York. 00. 
A rich, out-of-the-soil comedy, worth 
publishing because it is much more effective 
in the reading that it was in the Broad- 
way presentation. It is poetic, vigorous, 
autocthonous literature. 


Rope’s End, by Patrick Hamilton. 
Richard R. Smith: New York. $1.50. 


Mr. Hamilton’s melodrama proves as in- 
teresting reading as if it had been written 
as a detective novel. 

Canaries Sometimes Sing, by Freder- 


ick Lonsdale. D. Appleton & Co.: 
New York. $1.50. 

The kind of light cleverness which we 
have come to associate with Mr. Lonsdale 
is carried through a slight plot in enter- 
taining fashion. 

Houseparty, by Kenneth Phillips Brit- 
ton and Roy Hargrave. Samuel 


French: New York. $2.00. 
This melodrama of American college life, 


authentic in its background and deserving 
of its extended run on Broadway, promises 
much for the future of its collaborating 
authors. 


See Naples and Die, by Elmer Rice. 
Samuel French: New York. $2.00. 


A comedy of Americans in Europe. 


Samuel 
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HER 5 NEW YORK APPEARANCES! 
CHANIN’S 46 ST. SUN. EVE'S 3;; 7° 


f Friday Matinee, Jan. 2 
AMERICA'S FIRST 


TRULY CONTINENTAL HOTE! j JOLSON’S THEATRE, SU — - 
THE CARNEGIE HALL, SAT.(Eve.)JAN.31 


Year’s Outstanding Dance Event 
QT. MORITZ S. Hurok Presents 
- First 
ON THE PARK Time in MAR dl 
America 


50 Central Park South 


New York City | | W IGMA N | 


Old world hospitality in the teat | eng ret ee 
*-. on. D 

spirit of the new world; old ro gg lise 

world service with the newest |  HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU “= 

of the new world’s comforts. 1560 Broadway (Baldwin ano used) | 


A cuisine that is the essence ) 


of Europe’s finest, under the SEC 
inspired direction of . 4 WEEKS BEGINNING | 
Friday Evening, Dec. 26th 


(Zoue THE ACTOR-MANAGERS, Inc. 


of Paris, London and the Rivieria. || RUTH DR APER 


Rooms single or en suite, facing 
Cental Park and but a moment 
from the city’s amusement and 
business sectors. 
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Original Character Sketches 





COMEDY THEATRE—tIst St. E. of 
B'way. Mats.: Thurs. and Sat. 2:30. 
| Evenings 8:50. Tickets on Sale 


| Now at Box Office. 


























A JOB WORTH DOING— | 
IS WORTH DOING RIGHT | 


Money that is not well spent is money wasted. In 
furnishing and equipping the theatre the utmost care must | 
be employed, or the ultimate effect will be truly disastrous. | 


For many years National has been engaged in doing 
just this work. We have a large staff of competent 
engineers — men who are thoroughly trained in all phases 
of their work. No matter how large or how small your 
problem may be, they are ready and willing to serve you 
at all times. 





Stage rigging, draperies, seating, carpets, lights and 
lighting effects — in fact, anything and everything for 
the theatre. 





Write for information on any of your problems 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
| LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
| 92 GOLD STREET NEW YORK CITY 

















When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 








All users 
of lighting 
equipment will 
want this book 









It is sent without charge. 


NOW READY |! 


© ye new complete lighting equipment catalog is just off the 

press. Every modern device for the proper lighting of 
both large and small theatres is pictured and fully described. 
Little Theatre directors will find this up-to-date book a big help 
in working out their lighting plans. Write for your copy to-day. 


Century Lighting Equipment, Inc. 
351 West 52nd Street, New York City 








NEW COSTUME BOOK 
FREE! 


Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 

Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 

Write for your copy today 


EAVES COSTUME CO. 


151-153 W. 46th St. NEW YORK 











problems may be an- 
swered by the use of 
our scientifically de- 


STAGE igned and highly ef 
LIGHTING ficient staze lighting 


YOUR 





units. It has been demonstrated that our 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 
many exacting requirements. 

Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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Stage Lighting 








A 
Capitol Stag 


Headquarters 
for 
Professional Theatres 
Little Theatres 
Amateur Theatricals 
Colleges and Schools 





BABY SPOTLIGHTS 


A Few Items in the 
Complete CAPITOL Line 


Aisle Lights Dimmers 
Colorwheels Electric Fire Logs 
Act Announcers Exit Signs 

Arc Lamps Footlights 
Borderlights Lenses 
Bunchlights Olivettes 


Color Frames Scenic Effects 





FREE! 
Send for 92-page illustrated Lighting 
Book and Catalog; contains useful in- 
formation, wiring data.etc. Sent free, 
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626 Tenth Avenue 
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Stage Equipment 


and 


Hard ware 
WwW 
Stage Rigging 
Counterweight Systems 
Draw Curtain Tracks 
Curtain Control Machines 
Asbestos Curtains 
WwW 


Further Information On Request 


PETER CLARK, Inc. 
544 West 30th Street, New York 
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SETTING 








This unit setting, used with set pieces and 
backdrops, and combined with proper light- 
ing, produces innumeral variations in form 
and arrangement. Flexible, mobile, compact. 
No other unit setting so adaptable and use- 
ful, particularly to groups limited by budget, 
facilities, or space. 


@ Send for free illustrated booklet 
DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING, 


DECORATIONS for Little Theatres, 
Schools, Auditoriums. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
Jf? 340 West 41st Street, New York 
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Books Draperies and Settings 
HE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
4 PUBLISHERS ; LWEISS & SONS 





\ 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


p.0.Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





— 


Costumes 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


COSTUMES 
EAVES COSTUME CO. 


15t W. ith st., New York 
Costumers for lending Broadway producers. 


Vostumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 
MME.NAFTAL ®XeStyse,s? 
Tel. Bryant 6268-6269 
COSTUMES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Evening and street gowns, wraps, furs, 
jewelry, BOUGHT, SOLD, RENTED 
Finest imported and original models 
Widest selection—Very moderate rates 











Draperies and Settings 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 


Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
urder and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatres—Our Specialty. 
Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 


443 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
also 
400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY? 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
I have the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 


GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 














Mfrs. of 
DRAPERIES 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 
508 West 43rd St. 


CURTAINS FURNITURE 


New York 





Theatrical Equipment 





CHARLES Il. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 





Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies, Flying 
Angels, Eic. 


Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 

Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

253 West Mth Street, N. Y. City 
Tel. CHElsea 2171—All Hours 





New Scenery $50.00 Per Set 
Designed for Little Theatres and Schools 
Utility Stage Settings built. 

Scenery construction and ma- 
terial the best. Ready to set up. 
also 
Unity Drapery Setting 
Send Stage Dimensions 
THEATRICAL PROPERTIES STUDIOS 
501 West 44th Street New York City 





Student Residences 


MISS BELDEN’S RESIDENCE 
465 West End Avenue—cor. 82nd Street 


Beautiful View of the Hudson River. All out- 

side rooms. Every modern convenience. Ele- 
vator Service. Atmosphere of a home. Open all 
year. Chaperonage elective. 


Catalogue Tel. Susquehanna 0045 


EMPLOYMENT 
® REGISTER ® 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
Director 

Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, Maria 
Ouspenskaya and Ellen Van Volkenburg; re- 
cently Head Dramatic Department, Cornish 
School, Seattie, Wash. 

Address HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 

Box 605, Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
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ALADDIN’S 


Lamp could not gratify your 
every requirement for stage 
settings, furniture or properties 
better than this 20-year-old 
organization. Threce-quartcrs of 
Broadway’s shows as well as 
hundreds of Little Theatre 
productions find our service 
unique and indispensable. Un- 
doubtedly our selection is the 
largest in the world. 


PROPERTIES OF ALL KINDS 
DESIGNED, BUILT OR 


IN STOCK 
Antiques Interior Deco- 
Ornaments rations 
Bric-A-Brac Furniture 
Draperies Carpets—Rugs 
Curtains Ground Cloths 
* 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 
WE RENT OR SELL 


WILLIAM BRADLEY 
S TU DIOS 


“Everything or its whereabouts” 


318 West 43rd Street, New York 
Phone Longacre 4397 





























WE WILL PAY | 


the following prices for 
back numbers of THEATRE 
Arts: 


Vol. I, No. 2—$5.00 
Vol. I, No. 3— 7.00 








also 
March 1929—25c 
May 1929—25c 
June 1929—25c 


September 1929—25c 
September 1930—5S0c 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 

















LOUIS SENAC 


Master of the Sword 


Fencing School 
* 


The Foil + Duelling Sword 
Sabre + La Canne Royale | 
and Single Stick Lessons 


Sxiiled academic instruction in all 
branches of fencing. Academy 
contains full equipment affording 
every facility for comfort and 


convenience. Light, airy fencing 
rooms, dressing rooms, and 
showers. 


5 For sport, for exercise, for professional needs 
Circulars mailed. Lessons at Residence 


37 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Wickersham 9056 




















For 

YOUR THEATRE LIBRARY 
WwW 

Theatre Arts Prints_____.______ $2.50 


intro. by John Mason Brown 
A history in 150 illustrations 
* 
yl a 
by Joseph Urban 
Original drawings and plans 
* 
Theatre _ 
ed. by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
Essays on the theatre arts 
e 
The Art of the Dance_____ 
Essays by Isadora Duncan 
intro. by Sheldon Cheney 
* 
Plays of American Life 
ee ee 
ed. by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
18 one-act plays 
* 
Drawings for the Theatre... 5.00 
by Robert Edmond Jones 
85 stage designs 


_ 4.50 





7.50 


ef eee 10.00 
by André Levinson 
A Study in Spanish Dancing 


order from 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
119 West 57th St., New York City 
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AFTER THE THEATRE 


a aa a 


ORCHESTRA UNDER DIRECTION 


OF OZZIE NELSON 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 


CIRCLE 7OOO 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


ONE UUNDRED AND ONE WEST FIFTY - EIGHTH STREET 














THE UNIQUE RUSSIAN 
RESTAURANT 


Where the traditional hospitality 
of Old Russia will prevail 
e 


SUPERB CUISINE 
A. Sidorenko, Chef 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Russian and Gypsy Artists 


CONCERT BALALAIKA AND 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


EXOTIC GYPSY ROOM 
* 


Lunch 12-3 Afternoon Tea 3-5 
Dinner 5-10 Supper 10-3 


NO COVER CHARGE 


Fresh Beluga Russian Caviar 
served at meals 


100 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 9434 


SARRO 






















Footlights 
Border Lights 
Strip Lights 
Stage Effects 
Sciopticons 

Stereopticons 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 


Dimmers 






Switchboards 
Cable Supports 
Resistances 
Sketch Lamps 


Scenic Effects 





Open-box Lights 
Carbons 
Lenses 
Arc Lamps 


Fire Logs 

















KLIEGL BROS 


Universar Evectric STAGE LIGHTING CO.. Inc. 


Coal Grates, etc. | 
if 












TTRACTIVENESS, beauty, 
and charm of colorful light- 
ing, well done—wins praise, 
profits, and prestige for theatrical 
presentations, pageants, and pub- 
lic functions of every character. 


Numerous and diversified de- 
vices made by Kliegl, permit 
production of all kinds of beauti- 
ful and colorful lighting effects— 
for example: here pictured, is a 
spotlight with automatically-oper- 
ated color-frames, projecting 
beams of light upon rotating mir- 
rors, producing a_ sparkling 
shower of light—and but one of 
the many we can supply. 

Write us about the things you wish 
to accomplish in lighting—we will 
probably be able to offer a simple and 
inexpensive solution to the problem; 


and will send you literature describing 
the equipment we recommend. 





321 West 5Oth Street j 
NEW YORK. N.Y. * 


Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Color Wheels 
“4 Color Mediums 

Connectors 
Plugging Boxes 
Music Stands 
Framing Shutters 
Pipe Clamps 
Stage Cable 
Supplies 
























































42*. 43° Streets West of Broadway 


A New and Better Hotel for Times Square 


Not alone new in construction and 
equipment, but new in conception of 
service and comfort to its guests. Di- 
rected by S. Gregory Taylor, who has 
made such enviable successes of the 
Hotels Montclair and Buckiagham. 


Single Rooms 
with tub ond shower 


~ % $4 and $5 


Double Rooins 


with tub and shower 


+4, $5 and *6 


A few terraced rooms and suites, 
exceptionally large closets, of 
an attractive monthly basis. 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
Entrances on 42nd and 43rd Sts. 





CENTRAL UNION BUS TERMINAL 





LOCATED IN THE DIXIE HOTEL BUS CONNECTIONS FOR ALL POINTS IN THE UNITED 


STATES 


— 
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The Dance Repertory Theatre 


Martha Graham 


Doris Humphrey 


Agnes de Mille 
Craig Theatre 


Tamiris 


Charles Weidman 


Sunday, February first to Sunday, February eighth, inclusive 


For further information and tickets, address 


JACQUELINE KNIGHT, Executive Director 


99 East 55th Street, New York 
Telephone: Wickersham 2-7870 











NIMURA 


WILL PRESENT 
A NEW PROGRAM 
OF 


MODERN ORIENTAL 
DANCES 


Sunday Evening, February 15th 
Guild Theatre—W. 52d Street 


Advance seats may be procured at 
Studio 61, Carnegie Hall. Circle 7-2329 














American Institute 
of 


Dalcroze Eurythenics 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR 
RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 
Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 


Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Second Semester Feb. 4th—enrollments now 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 E. 59th St., N. Y., VOlunteer 5-1357 














THE 


DANCERS CLUB 


| 24d West 54th Street - New York 


MARGARET SEVERN, Director 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 









R Rooms 
eet Recital Management. 


A business and social headquarters for 
dancers. Membership $5 per year 


Write for prospectus 


Moved to larger quarters 
Practice Studio Library 
Employment Service 
Artistically Furnished 
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KHENES 
BOONE 


OFFERS ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIVE, 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
POISE FOR THE MIME 
BOOKLET oO”, 


REQUEST AAA 
Vv 
BARBIZON=-BPLAZA 


NEW YORK CITY 


SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 























GLUCK 
goat o DANCE 


THEIR DANCE ARTS & THEORIES 
MODERN GERMAN DANCE 
MIME-MOVEMENT FOR ACTORS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PERFORMING 
with Concert Group 


Booklet on Request 
+ 


Fortnightly Performances at the 


INTIMATE THEATRE 


105 West 56th St., Phone Circle 7-6341 


SOREL 
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THE MODERN 
CONCERT DANCE 


Newest Methods for Physical De- 
velopment. Creative Composition. 
\ Send for Prospectus 


Containing 35 Drawings 
of the odern Dance 


STRAUSS SCHOOL 
OF THE DANCE 
Sara Mildred Strauss, Director 
Carnegie Hall, W. Y., Circle 71-4411 














SOPHIE BERNSOHN 
NEW WORLD DANCING 
5th Year 
Bird Larson Method ee 
Classes for Children \ \Q 
Dance Technique and Expression 
Recreation, Physical Development 
Catalogue on Request 
51 West 12th Street, New York 


School of 
Founded on the 
and Adults pe 
Rhythmic Dynamics for Actors 
Algonquin 6867 
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| Am Hour from Broadway 
WESTCHESTER 


School 4. Theatre 


County Center—White Plains 
ALBERT R, LOVEJOY ARTHUR P. SEGAL 
Director Technica! Director 
Cambridge School of the Drama 
b: COUN) ae, Play Production 
Kt Dramatic Interpretation 
Dictation 
Stage Design 
Stage Lighting 
Dancing 
Fencing 


“4 ae 

LOMMISSIOS 

Westchester County Recreation Commission 
40 Mamaroneck 


For further information 
address 





(- 7 














Se Ave., White Plains 
AUCASSIN and NICOLETE 
Produced by Children 
of the 


KING-COIT SCHOOL 


Special Matinees 
9nd Week in April 





Theatre to be announced 




















YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT or DRAMA 


GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, 
Chairman 
PLAYWRITING » PRODUCTION 
SCENIC DESIGN » COSTUME 
DESIGN » STAGE LIGHTING 
TECHNICAL DIRECTING 
SPEECH » PANTOMIME 
UNDER FACULTY SUPERVISION 
Students write, direct, design, build, 


paint and light all Department plays, 
and act in them. 


Physical plant unsurpassed in America 
Catalogue sent on request 


3 
Address inquiries to 
The Department of Drama 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven Connecticut 


























Foreign Languages 
Easily Learned 


The Berlitz Conversational Meth- 
od makes the study of any foreign 
language a surprisingly simple, 
easy and pleasant matter. Experi- 
enced native teachers. Individual 
and class instruction Day and 
Evening. 

NEW CLASSES in French. Spanish, 

Italian, German constantly forming 


Intermediate and Advanced 
Classes Always Open 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 


BertitZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Established 1878 
Branches throughout the world 








NEW YORK: 

30 West 34th Street Penn. 6-1188 
Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Detroit, Orange, Philadelphia, 
Washington 














Dalcroze’s New Book 


Eurhythmics °4% 


By Art Just 

E. Jacques and Published 
DALCROZE 

ewe §—- Education 


Illustrations by Paulet Thevanaz 
8 vo. cloth, 256 pages 


Write for Free Bulletin of Books on 
Dancing and Allied Subjects 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers 
_ 69 W. 44th St., New York 
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CHOICE SCHOOLS 
(THERE are a large number 


of institutions offering 
professional and literary in- 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 
be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is given such 











inquiries. 














MERICAN 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 


ACADEMY 





WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15th 





Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


CaRNEGIE HALL, New York City 
Room 152-G 


on —_— 




























GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 

vW 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D. 
Head of Drama Department. 


HUBERT OSBORNE 
Head of Repertory Company. 





The school operates its own theatre and has « 
highly trained professional faculty. 


The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in either acting, production, or design. 

Voice and Diction 

Limited number of applications accepted. 

For descriptive matter address 

Secretary, The Good Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


a 
FEAGIN 


JSchootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 

Develops Personality 
through training in Ex- 
pression. General Cultural 
Education. 
Children’s Department 
Special ten week courses 
begin January & 
Day and Evening 
Regular Course begins February 2 


For Catalog Address Secretary, 
611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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